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The Meaning of 40% Dynamite 


ANY users of explosives do not know 
what the percentage markings on cases 
and cartridges mean. They know that 

40% dynamite is stronger than 30% and 56% 
is stronger than 40%, but do not know what 
these figures actually represent. 

The first dynamites contained only nitro- 
glycerin and an absorbent. Forty per cent. 
meant that 40% of the contents was nitro- 
glycerin. Today this is true 
of straight nitroglycerin dynamite. 
But on other grades the per- 
centage figures refer to strength, 
not contents, and it is strength 
that is important to you. Any 
dynamite honestly marked today is 
as strong as dynamite actually con- 
taining an amount of nitroglycerin 
equal to the percentage figures. 

Hercules 40% nitroglycerin dyna- 
mite contains 40% nitroglycerin and 
Hercules 40% Ammonia and Gela- 
tin dynamites have the same strength 
and will do the same amount of work 
pound for pound. Cartridge for cart- 
ridge, Hercules Gelatin is stronger be- 
cause it is heavier. 

With the exception of some special 
grades, of strengths well known to 
those who use them, the strength of 
Hercules Dynamites is always clearly 
marked on the cases and cartridges, and 
the goods correspond exactly to the 
markings. In purchasing Hercules ex- 
plosives you run no risk. Honest pro- 
ducts, truthfully marked, have won 
universal confidence in Hercules 

goods, 

If you are interested in 
goods of this character, we 
shall be glad to hear from you. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington Delawire 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT 
BY 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


THE MODERN BALL MILL 


WAS INSPIRED BY THE 


TRAYLOR SHORT TUBE MILL ! 


TRAYLOR BALL 
MILLS 


ARE THE REAL THING 
IN MILLS OF THIS SORT 


Extra large bearings. 
Ribbed, dished heads. 
Diaphragm screen with the 
Maximum discharge area. 
Cast semi-steel shells; 
Cascade type lining. 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Company COMBINED 


Main Office and Works: Give You the Greatest Tonnage 
ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. Least Wear and Tear 
New York Office: Chicago Office: Western Office: ; WHILE 
30 Church St. 1414 Fisher Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah Consuming the Least H. P. 
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Real Heavy Service Trucks 


HERE is now available for you, for 
the first time in the history of motor 
truck building, an internal gear 
driven heavy service truck of exactly 

the capacity you require. 


Winther trucks are sold to you on this basis: 


First—A_ greater’ efficiency—day in and 
day out service, with less time out of serv- 
ice than has ever been possible for any 
heavy service truck in the past. 


Second—Lower costs of maintenance and 
upkeep than have ever been known in 
trucks of this type and capacity. 


Winther Trucks are real heavy Service 
Trucks. They are built to stand “grief” and 
they do stand it because Winther design is the 
result of the lessons learned on the Mexican 
Trails where every truck fault and weakness 
was developed and multiplied a thousandfold. 


That is why you find in Winther Trucks internal 
gear drive, locking differentials, drop forged 
axles, Timken bearings, four bearing crank 
shaft, force feed lubrication, optional wheel 
base and frame lengths, 344 per cent nickel 
gears, constant mesh transmission, vanadium 
steel springs, etc. 


We will be glad to serve you with full 
Winther details and place at your disposal 
our hauling engineers. 


Only the border, where one year counts_as 
ten, could have produced this truck. There is 
a model for every purpose. 


Model 47 Maximum 4,000 pounds 
Model 67 Maximum 6,000 pounds 
Model 87 Maximum 8,000 pounds 


Model 127 Maximum 12,000 pounds 

To established dealers we offer a connection 
that will prove the most profitable in the 
quality field. 


WINTHER MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 


NSIS ING) 
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AWARDED 


WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters labora- 
_ tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 
Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


.We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most re 
outdoor exposu 

Send Booklet 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, Oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
Tigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
vope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Made by 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
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H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Unexcelled Service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
, Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
, Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 


New Catalogue from press soon. 


Dependable Merchandise 
Send for your copy. 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 


Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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New “From the Rails Up” 


Designed expressly to meet 
the working conditions and 
service requirements of stor- 
age battery operation, the 


Goodman Storage 
Battery Locomotive 


has won instant and universal 
recognition of its exact suit- 
ability and real mechanical 
rightness. 

The principal features of spe- 
cial advantage lie in, or result 
from, or are accompaniments 
of, the Articulated Construc- 
tion, whereby every essential 
of truly efficient performance 
and service is readily secured Articulated Type Locomotive Gathering Coal 


and assured. 
Bulletin 521-M Tells the How and Why 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Denver Seattle 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 

in Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will rly six 
months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Hockensmith Wheel Always identified with the 


and Mine Car Co. highest quality this 
(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. Trade Mark 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels . 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks TRADE MARK 


The Truck for Severe Service 


is usually found on Rail Bonds and 


Mine Cars Trolley Materials in those mines where 
Steel—Composite——Wood service records are the measure of value. 
; Catalogue No. 16 describes the line 
Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific of O-B Electric Haula,e Material. 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
Catalogue ‘‘M” upon request Mansfield, Ohio 
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MADE IN THREE TYPES 


Type M—Cap Lamp 
Type F—Foreman Lamp 
Tyree D—Drivers Lamp 


MADE IN TWO SIZES 


4 Hours Burnine Capacity 
8 
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The Successful Lamp 
—of Modern Mining— 


There are real reasons for the remarkable suc- 
cess of Brite-Lite. 


Brite-Lite sets a pace that never before has 
been reached in carbide miners lamp. 


Economical—Saving as high as 20% carbide. 
Gas and water feed that will not clog. 


Water will not overflow and run down the 
visor of your cap. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


HARKER MFG. COMPANY 


Pearl and Broadway 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


yours for. the a “asking. 


Fulton Building 


Cap Lamp 


Represents the 
highest develop- 
ment in Electric 
Miners Cap Lamp. 


The .““CEAG” 
gives a wide angle 
of light, a greater 
volume, and is reli- 
able and dependable 
—easy to handle 
and operate—with 
a guaranteed low 
maintenance cost. 


Bulletin . 101 
Approval 15 


Concordia’ Safety Lamp 


Company 


The ‘*CEAG”’ 


“CEAG” Cap Lamp 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Cable Address, ““Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNeill 


THE 


ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 


ENGINEERS 


F. G. CLAPP and M. L. FULLER 
Managers 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Examinations and Reports on Siewaiies 
Mineral Properties anufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVI 
Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems VINGTON NEW JERSEY 
N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 

NEW YORK CITY Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Herbert EDMUND B. KIRBY 


SOD ALL BROS A nd M ists 

G Assayers etallurgis 

Shi nts Checked Controls a Speci 
Smelter Ship" Main Street; HELENA, MONTANA, 


H. N. LAWRIE 
Consulting Mining Geologist 
526 Yeon Building“ 
PORTLAND OREGON 


Mining Engineer and Metallurgist 
918 Security Bldg., St. Louis 


Specialty: The ex _examination of mines and 
metallurgical enterprises. 


L. D. Bell Phone, Cable “Rolyat,” 
1201 Grant W. U. Code 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ELI T. CONNER 
Mining Engineer ‘‘ Coal” 
Specialty: Managerial Consultation on Coal Mining 
28 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WM. GRIFFITH 
Mining Engineer, Geologist 
COAL EXCHANGE, SCRANTON, PA. 


Specialty—COAL. Carefu! Reports, Estimates, etc. 
Interviews by appointment, New York or Philadelphia 


JOHN D. FIELDS 
Mining Engineer 
Designing and Constructing Copper Leaching 


Plants a Specialty 
MAXVILLE MONTANA 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining, Engineer 


Thomas Marioneaux B.N.C.Stott Clarence M. Beck 
MARIONEAUX, STOTT & BECK 
Attorneys and Counselors 
Mining Law and General Practice 
405-6-7 Kearns Building SALT LAKE CITY 


1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 
Cable Address Usual Codes 


**Macepayne” New York 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Contro! Work 


H. P. DICKINSON 
Mining Engineer—Metallurgist 
Room 650 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 
JOPLIN MISSOURI 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Kates Chicago Perforating Co. 
WO 2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Handling Low Grade 
Ore Profitably 


The problem every mine owner has 
to solve in handling low grade ores is the 
crushing cost and handling cost. Reduce 
tothe minimum and profits are in direct 
proportion to the reduction. 
Facts you willadmit without 
argument. 


Conte vont 
ForR*LUMP ORE 


What “‘S-A” Machinery is doing for other mining companies to make it profitable to handle low grade ore it will do for you. 

Put your ore conveying problemsup tothe “S-A”’engineers. Advice. preliminary plans and cost estimate gladly furni 

All This information together with a copy of the interesting house “ms e Labor Saver" devoted exclusively 
to labor saving equipment and its application—free for the asking—no obligation incurred in corresponding. Write 
us today for full particulars. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Transmission Macuineny Aurora, II]. 


at. Ba icago, : o.,1 an ndon House, Love- 
H. W. Oliver Bid; Mame Pa. 79 Milk Street, Boston, pom. day St., Johannesburg, So. Africa. 
Federal ank Bidg., Colwell & McMullin, Dist. Australian Agent, Leplas- 

824 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Co. 
First Bank Bldg. Stair Bldg., Toronto, Ontario, Sydney, 

ity, sen, ost Box 85, 
J. W. Gates, District Manager Cable Address, Saco Norway. 
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Vot. 3, No. 5 


WASHINGTON 


May, 1917 
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CENTRALIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 
Every tendency of the time is toward 
increased power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Whether we approve or not, in- 
creased centralization is inevitable. Even 
those who oppose this tendency must ad- 
mit that in many lines general control is 
essential to the best interests of the 
country. In disputes between the indi- 
vidual states and the Federal Govern- 
ment over matters in which the general 
public is concerned, the constitutional 
rights of the Federal Government to con- 
trol the situation has been generally up- 
held by the courts. The present war 
situation has intensified this tendency 
toward centralization of power. As time 
goes on, more and more will mining men 
find it important to keep in touch with 
the Federal activities; to know what the 
various Bureaus are doing with reference 
to their occupation; to know about the 
bills which are being considered by Con- 
gress, in order that they may be able to 
exert an influence in favor of good legis- 
lation, and in opposition to that which 
will hinder their industry. More and more 
will the mining industry need the services 
of the Washington office of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, through which to 
keep posted as to the inside workings 
of Congress and the Federal Bureaus 
having to do with mining, and to mobilize 
the influence of the mining fraternity in 
proper channels. THE Mininc Con- 
GRESs JOURNAL is the only publication 
making a specialty of this kind of infor- 
mation, and it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that its pages shall be available 
to those who are interested in the Fed- 
eral activities. It is equally important 
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that the Mining Congress shall have 
within its reach those whose assistance 
should be given when important matters 
are under consideration by the govern- 
mental authorities. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Approximately sixty-five per cent of 
the average price paid by the consumer 
is made up by the costs of distribution 
and exchange. In other words, the pro- 
ducer gets thirty-five cents for those 
articles which cost the consumer one dol- 
lar. The frequent criticisms of the pro- 
ducer whenever the market price of a 
commodity has become excessive gives 
rise to many efforts for relief. A re- 
cent session of the Wisconsin legislature 
attempted to enact a law providing for 
municipal coal yards through which to 
purchase coal not only for the public 
use but also for sale to private consumers. 
This principle followed to its logical con- 
clusion would do away with the middle 
man and the small dealer and put into 
active service in other lines those who are 
thus relieved from service as distributors. 
Perhaps in no field is there room for 
greater economy than in the field of dis- 
tribution. The average housewife uses 
a telephone call costing from three to 
five cents to request her grocer a half 
mile away to send a pound package of 
Dr. Blank’s sanitary, brain producing, 
health food. The grocer sends a mes- 
senger boy with a delivery wagon to de- 
liver to Mrs. Housewife three cents 
worth of grain, two cents worth of pack- 
age, and a cent’s worth of advertising, 
for which she is charged ten cents. On 
its face the grocer has made sixty-six 
and two-thirds percent profit, As a 
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matter of fact, his profit has scarcely 
covered the cost of handling, bookkeep- 
ing and delivery. Mrs. Housewife has 
paid thirteen cents for three cents worth 
of groceries and she complains loudly of 
the high cost of living. Upon the other 
hand, it is probable that the earning 
power of the head of this family is larger 
than it might be if this particular grocer 
was a competitor for the husband’s job. 
t is also true that the telephone would 
be greatly missed by the housewife, who 
now accepts as a matter of course the 
conveniences with which she has been 
surrounded. Thus far the frequent ef- 
forts to reduce the-cost of living have 
been unavailable. The retailer has been 
investigated, the producer has been in- 
dicted, and when all is over, it is gener- 
ally found that each element in the pro- 
cess of production, distribution and ex- 
change has only met those conditions 
which have been forced upon it by the 
luxurious desires of the consumer. 


MAKING STATISTICAL 
RETURNS A DUTY 


The compliance with requests by the 
United States Geological Survey for va- 
rious classes of information may now be 
considered as a patriotic duty. The Sur- 
vey’s point of view is that of anticipating 
the needs of those who must supply the 
government in its task of unifying the in- 
dustrial strength of the country so as 
to make possible the most effective con- 
duct of the war. This fact should re- 
move the idea of drudgery in making 
these returns. 

It is apparent from the large number 
of letters reaching the Survey that many 
producers of economic minerals, espe- 
cially the war metals, are beginning to 
be aware of the part they can play now 
that war is an actuality. They realize 
that they can be of material assistance in 
supplying some part of the countless ur- 
gent needs for such materials as are 
known not to be plentiful as domestic 
supplies. The Geological Survey is act- 
ing as a bureau of information in mat- 
ters of this kind and is giving very valu- 
able assistance to the War Department. 
All mine operators are urged to cooperate 


in making this service a success. In col- 
lecting statistics the majority to whom 
the request is sent answer promptly. In 
most cases, however, there is a minority 
which fails to make the return. The 
most serious feature of this is that it 
causes delay while follow-up requests are 
being sent out. In some cases it is nec- 
essary to go to the expense of sending a 
personal emissary to get the information. 
It is believed that there will be less delay 
than ever in such matters at this time as 
it is realized that the making of such 
returns in a time of war is a duty to the 
nation, while in normal times it is only a 
duty to the industry. 


A TEN-HOUR WORKING DAY 


The greatest problem which will face 
the American people during the immedi- 
ate future is the problem of food produc- 
tion. A strenuous effort is being made to 
increase the crop areas. Planting is but 
the first step in farm production. 
Throughout the breadth of the land an 
enormous diversion of farm labor is be- 
ing made, not only for enlistments in the 
army and navy, but to factories for the 
production of all kinds of manufactured 
goods. In addition to the lure of the 
city, extraordinary wages are being of- 
fered. The certainty of employment to- 
gether with the relaxed discipline, which 
necessarily follows when the supply of 
labor is less than the demand, is making 
a drain upon the supply of farm labor 
which must be met if the crop produc- 
tion of the country is to be increased. 
It is evident that under past working 
conditions there is not sufficient labor in 
the country to increase the products of 
the mine, the factory and the farm, and 
that the withdrawal for the army and 
navy of a half million men will greatly 
intensify this shortage. It may be that 
in this country as in Europe women will 
be required to undertake this additional 
service on the farm, but this should not 
be required until the men are working 
to full capacity. To meet the necessities 
of domestic and foreign consumption, 
the products of our mines, our farms 
and our factories must be increased at 
least 25 per cent. This shortage can 
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only be met by the increase of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the remaining labor 
supply. It means that we must go upon 
a ten-hour-a-day working basis in the 
place of our present eight-hour system. 
It is not a question of wages. Our pres- 
ent requirements will necessitate much 
of waste. The question of wages will 
necessarily become a matter of book- 
keeping, but the service must be rendered 
if this country is to meet its responsi- 
bilities. The president of the United 
Mine Workers of America has recently 
stated that the coal miners of the coun- 
try could produce all of the coal required 
in commerce by working four hours 
daily. Whether this statement is literally 
true or not, it is true that by increasing 
the hours of service at least half of the 
men now engaged in mining can be re- 
leased for work upon the farms. This 
same principle applied to other lines of 
production will supply the required labor 
to so increase our food supplies as to 
meet the requirements. It is no time to 
quibble over the niceties of contracts, or 
the future relation of labor and capital. 
It is time for every man to render the 
very best service of which he is capable 
to the fullest measure. A great national 
emergency requires it. Let us meet that 
emergency now and arrange our adjust- 
ments after the emergency has been met. 


MINING CONGRESS PLEDGES 
AID TO GOVERNMENT 


Every possible assistance will be ren- 
dered the government by the American 
Mining Congress during the existing 
emergency. That all its energies may 
be used to that end the executive com- 
mittee and board of directors of the Con- 
gress have decided to abandon the next 
annual convention. The action was 
taken on the suggestion of Walter Doug- 
las, the president of the Mining Congress 
in a letter to Secretary Callbreath, which 
reads as follows: 

“With the declaration of war and the 
mobilization of all the military and in- 
dustrial forces of this country for a vig- 
orous and effectual. campaign, it appears 
to me that every effort of our Congress, 
as an organization, and its members as 


individuals, should be offered to our 
Government for such National use as it 
sees fit. I would suggest that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through the Hon. 
Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, be respectfully advised that 
this Association, with a membership con- 
sisting of representatives of every branch 
of the mining industry is ready and de- 
sirous of co-operating in every way pos- 
sible in rendering assitance to his de- 
partment in the arduous task before it. 

“T would also propose for the earnest 
consideration of our membership, the 
temporary abandonment of the annual 
convention, which would but detract 
from the great object for which we are 
all striving. Our own ambitions and 
hopes must now be made subservient to 
our National policy and it behooves us 
all to work with a single purpose for the 
attainment of those democratic ideals 
which have been placed before us so 
clearly and emphatically by the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


THE BURDENS OF WAR 


The backs of the world’s toilers will 
be galled by the cost of the present war 
for centuries. Except under peculiar 
conditions, waste always means want. 
One day of the present carnage results in 
a greater waste and expense than was 
created by the Thirty-Year War. The 
direct burden will fall most heavily upon 
the people of the nations involved and to 
the extent that they are involved. The 
indirect burden will reach every con- 
sumer within the bounds of civilization. 
It will fall with greater force upon the 
workers, and with particular force upon 
the wage-earners. In the nature of 
things, it is not possible to advance wages 
in proportion to the increased cost of 
life’s necessities created by the enormous 
waste of war. The farmer, while paying 
more for his sugar, will get more for his 
wheat. The manufacturer, while paying 
more for his supplies and labor, will have 
the benefit of a non-competitive market. 
The middleman’s profits are based on a 
percentage of cost. The higher the cost 
of an article, the greater the profit. In- 
creases in the cost of all supplies have 
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been in progress for years. These will 
be accelerated during the present war 
conditions and the enormous demand 
created by the great war waste. It has 
been said that in times of peace we should 
prepare for war. It is equally true that 
in time of war we should prepare for 
peace. The day is inevitable when there 
must be an enormous shrinkage in the 
prices of all products. This general 
shrinkage will, to some extent, affect the 
question of wages, but the law of the past 
has been that wages are the last thing to 
be affected, either by the increase or de- 
crease of the general average of prices. 
The burdens of war will be felt by all, 
but let us hope that a far-seeing states- 
manship may devise means by which 
these burdens will fall upon those most 
able to bear them. 


THE RIGHT TO A JOB 

Every man who is willing to work is 
entitled to a living. To the extent that 
supérior intelligence or education in- 
creases the productiveness of his labor, 
he is entitled to increased compensation. 
He who, by the practice of economy or 
industry, is able to accumulate produc- 
tive power, is entitled to advantage there- 
from, whether it be intellectual power or 
the machinery of production. The boy 
who neglects his school work instead of 
devoting himself to educational prepara- 
tion for the duties of life cannot expect 
to occupy the same position in after life 
as do those who have equipped them- 
selves with greater productive powers. 
In either case, however, each should re- 
tain the right to control his own powers 
and utilize them for his own benefit in 
any field not involving an infringement 
of the rights of others. The individual 
has a right to work for whom he pleases 
as long as he pleases and upon terms to 
which he shall agree. The right to quit 
service must involve the right to dis- 
charge. The relation of employment 
must be reciprocal. If it is my right to 
demand employment, the reciprocal 
right of my employer to demand my 
service must exist, and with it my right 
to individual liberty has vanished.  In- 


dustrial slavery is that condition in which 
another may control my activities against 
my consent. Individual industrial lib- 
erty under the modern wage system must 
be based upon the right to quit service 
or the right to serve under such contract 
of employment as meets the approval of 
the individual. The employer, upon the 
other hand, must have an equal right to 
employ or not to employ, and it follows 
that the employer, having no right to 
command my service, I have no right to 
command employment; I have no right 
to a job. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY’S WAR 
BULLETINS A SUCCESS 


That the Geological Survey appreci- 
ates thoroughly the need for making 
information public as early as possible 
after it has been collected, is shown by 
the series of “War” pamphlets which 
are being issued at the present time. Ex- 
tracts from these papers appear in this 
issue. These papers bring almost up to 
the moment the situation surrounding 
all minerals as the result of the abnormal 
conditions which now exist. 

sy contributing much valuable in- 
formation, mine operators throughout 
the country have aided very materially 
in making these bulletins a success. With 
cach mine operator furnishing his share 
of the information, the Geological Sur- 
vey has been able to compile this data in 
Washington and study its meaning in a 
manner that is absolutely impossible to 
the single operator. 

The “War” bulletins are a success, and 
the mining industry again has Director 
Smith of the Geological Survey to thank 
for a very timely and material service. 


PREPAREDNESS 


Military preparedness is made up of 
armies, equipment, and supplies, of men, 
money and materials. These also are 
the essentials of industrial preparedness. 
During war all of these elements are sub- 
ject to destruction and waste, while dur- 
ing peace, money and material are util- 
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ized for the comfort and convenience of 
man. The United States is fairly 
equipped industrially. All of the ele- 
ments required for the successful prose- 
cution of war are available, or in condi- 
tion to be made quickly available. 

The great need of the day is general- 
ship. The ability to mobilize these ele- 
ments without destroying the machinery 
of production. The Council of National 
Defense will do well to recognize that 
trained productive forces should be in- 
terfered with as little as possible and uti- 
lized to the greatest possible extent. 


ORGANIZATION IN THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


The recent statement that if the miners 
of the United States wofked for only 
four hours a day, they could supply ade- 
quately the demand for fuel, is approxi- 
mately correct in normal times, but we 
feel sure will not be as applied to the 
conditions which now exist. It is true, 
however, that the miners employed and 
the mines as now developed are able to 
produce a much larger amount of coal 
than will be necessary to meet increased 
demand which is probable. Mr. White’s 
remedy is that the work day shall be re- 
duced below the present maximum of 
eight hours. This remedy is in radical 
opposition to the conditions which will 
be required to bring the productive 
forces of this country to that high state 
of efficiency which will be necessary 
when we withdraw from their usual 
avocation a number of men equal to one 
half of the total membership of organ- 
ized labor. We shall need a ten-hour 
day rather than a four-hour day; we 
shall need to release from the coal mines 
just as many men as possible in order 
that their energy may be applied to the 
production of food supplies and the man- 
ufacture of munitions. There must be 
a speeding up in every line of industry, 
and above all there should be that co- 
operation in the industry which will en- 
able the mines to work continuously 
throughout the year. That permanent 
and continuous employment shall be 
provided is important at all times and a 
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necessity during times of war. It is 
only the slacker who inquires how he 
may be able to escape some of the respon- 
sibility. Every patriot is asking, “What 
can I do to serve my country?” To 
those who can find no other answer it 
can be said, “Your highest duty is to in- 
crease your personal efficiency.” Every 
miner who is released from service at 
the mines can render his service by in- 
creasing farm production in such a way 
as to provide the food necessary in time 
of war and make less expensive the cost 
of living to those miners who remain in 
the mines during times of peace. Per- 
fect cooperation in the mining industry 
would not only make for higher efh- 
ciency, but better the conditions of every- 
one engaged in that business. 


POPULAR PUBLICATION 


In these days of intense mining activ- 
ity, the United States Geological Survey 
is being flooded with requests for infor- 
mation about the mineral resources of 
the country. One of its recent publica- 
tions is proving especially useful, and is 
in great demand. This is the popular 
work entitled “Useful Minerals of the 
United States,” Bulletin 624. It is a re- 
vised, enlarged and up-to-date edition of 
a bulletin published in June, 1914, which 
proved so popular that the 5,000 copies 
issued for free distribution were ex- 
hausted in six months. 

This bulletin gives by States and coun- 
ties the location of the principal deposits 
of about 500 minerals. It contains also 
a glossary of nearly 650 mineralogic 
terms. The composition, character and 
use of the minerals is defined. The pub- 
lication is designed to answer the ques- 
tion, “Where does this or that mineral 
occur in the United States?” and, there- 
fore, is proving highly useful to the man- 
ufacturer, business man, miner, pros- 
pector, and to scientific, educational and 
commercial institutions. 

The authors are F. C. Schrader and 
R. W. Stone, geologists of wide experi- 
ence, who have been connected with the 
Geological Survey for many years, and 
Samuel Sanford, geologist and editor, of 
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the Bureau of Mines.’ Their names are 
well known through their numerous in- 
dividual official publications, and are an 
assurance that this new publication of 
over 400 pages is well worth while. 


THE WEAKEST LINK 


It is frequently stated that the winning 
of the war depends upon our farmers. 
This is only true as based upon the 
axiom that “the weakest link must stand 
the strain.” Every element of produc- 
tion must serve its purpose and meet the 
requirements, if the grave war under- 
taking which is upon us shall be most 
successfully carried on. It seems prob- 
able now that the weakest link in this 
chain is the farm. In the early days of 
the war the great demand for produc- 
tion in this country was for minerals 
and manufactured products. Increasing 
wages in these lines have drawn from the 
farm the labor which is essential to its 
highest production. We stand in need of 
increased acreage and we stand in greater 
need of intensive cultivation of that area 
which is put to crop. One acre well cul- 
tivated will yield more than_ several 
acres improperly cared for. Upon the 
farmers of the country then rests the 
great duty of so strengthening this link 
in production that it will be able to stand 
its share of the strain. 


NARRAMORE MADE CHIEF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGIST 


Chester Narramore of San Francisco has 
been appointed chief petroleum technologist 
of the Bureau of Mines at a salary of $4,800. 
He succeeds W. A. Williams, who left the 
service of the Bureau January 1, to enter 
private employment. Mr. Narramore was 
born in Urnnemucca, Nevada, October 6, 
1879. His higher education was obtained at 
Stanford University. He was graduated from 
its department of geology and mining in 1903. 
He then entered the service of the United 
States Geological Survey as statistician at 
Denver. Later he was transferred in the 
same capacity to San Francisco and con- 
tinued in this service until 1911. From 1911 
to 1915 he operated oil properties in Califor- 
nia. In 1915 he was made deputy state oil 
inspector for California. He entered the 
service of the Bureau of Mines recently under 
a temporary agreement which now has been 
made permanent. 
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BUREAU OF MINES TAKES 
STEP TO AID PROSPECTORS 


Reflecting the demand throughout the 
metal producing districts of the United 
States for action which will do more toward 
the encouragement of prospecting, the Bureau 
of Mines has decided to publish an educa- 
tional bulletin especially for the use of pros- 
pectors. Suggestions are continually reach- 
ing the Bureau of Mines as to steps which 
should be taken to make prospecting more 
profitable. Most of these suggestions, how- 
ever, propose activities which are not in- 
cluded in the authority granted the Bureau 
of Mines. The bureau has no authority to 
help prospectors in other than an educational 
way. While it will be a number of months 
before the specialists of the Bureau of Mines, 
particularly in view of the increased duties 
which have been placed upon them by the 
demands of a state of war, can go into this 
subject with all the comprehensiveness that 
will be necessary, every effort will be made 
to place this information in the hands of the 
prospectors and those who may become pros- 
pectors at as early a date as possible. Chap- 
ters in the forthcoming handbook will cover 
the following subjects: 

Necessary facts concerning geology, miner- 
alogy and chemistry; preparation and out- 
fitting; summary of Federal and State mining 
laws; methods of field work; valuation of ore 
deposits; early development work, surface 
equipment and camp buildngs. Another chap- 
ter will deal with the business steps necessary 
to the consummation of a sale, lease or op- 
tion. It also will point out salient facts as to 
stock and bond sales, royalties, partnerships 
and corporatious. A complete bibliography 
also will be included. 


PLAN FOR BIG COAL YARD 
LAID BEFORE THE CONGRESS 


A bill providing for a central coal yard in 
Washington for the use of the Government 
has been introduced by Representative 
Foster, the chairman of the committee on 
mines and mining. This yard is to be devoted 
exclusively to fuel for government use. The 
idea is to store in it a large reserve of coal 
to prevent the recurrence of a situation such 
as existed during a portion of the winter 
just past. For several weeks only the most 
active efforts prevented the closing of several 
of the government buildings due to lack of 
fuel. The idea of providing for such a yard 
came from Van. H. Manning, the director of 
the Bureau of Mines. 


Testing Crow’s Nest Coal 


Samples of Crow’s Nest coal are being used 
in explosion tests at the experimental mine of 
the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh. 


We 


COAL SUPPLY DECIDING FACTOR IN LOCATION OF 
ARMOR PLANT AT CHARLESTON 


Over 100 Sites Were Considered for Big Government Plant but Fact That West 
Virginia Furnished Near Supply of Right Kind of Coal, With Other 
Advantages, Outdistanced Competitors 


As predicted in the March issue of THE 
Mininc Concress JourNnat, Charleston, W. 
Va., has been selected for the Government 
armor plate plant. Commenting on the armor 
plant board’s decision, the Secretary of the 
Navy said: 

“The report of the armor plant board tells 
its own story of painstaking investigation and 
unbiased decision. Twenty-nine cites were 
visited personally and the claims of 74 other 
cities were heard and considered. The selec- 
tion of Charleston, W. Va., keeps faith with 
the people by meeting every need. Its loca- 
tion, in the heart of the Appalachians, gives 
the necessary protection from invasive at- 
tack. Economy and efficiency are guaran- 
teed by the accessibility of raw materials. 
Charleston is the center of coal fields having 
an annual output of 30,000,000 tons, and at 
hand are extensive natural gas fields and 
crude petroleum areas. Basic pig iton is only 
172 miles away and Bessemer about 60. Lime- 
stone and dolomites are available locally, and 
the freight cost is low on ferro-chrome, ferro- 
manganese and nickel. The Great Kanawha 
River offers ample water, and it is also possi- 
ble for the Government to develop its own 
water power. Two trunk lines to the West 
and three trunk lines to the East furnish 
quick movement of raw materials and fin- 
ished product, and water transportation to 
the Gulf is also possible, all at lower rates 
than those for competing cities. ‘ 

“Charleston offers to the Government, with- 
out cost, the choice of various eligible sites, 
and in addition to this plant location, ex- 
tends the pick of several protected gorges ad- 
mirably adapted for use as proving grounds. 
This in itself means a tremendous saving in 
both money and time. As it is now, all armor 
plate, when finished, must be shipped for 
testing to Indian Head, near Washington, a 
slow process and expensive. This combination 
of plant and proving grounds is not by any 
means the least of Charleston’s peculiar and 
superior advantages. 

“Work will be commenced at once and 
driven to quick completion. Competition with 
private manufacturers is not the controlling 
idea. It is always well, as a matter of course, 
for the Government to make this first-hand 
proof of producing cost, but it is even more 
imperative that the Navy shall have its own 
practical laboratory in which the inventions 


of its own experts may be tested and de- 
veloped.” 


A portion of the board’s report is as fol- 
lows: 

“The act of Congress, approved August 29, 
1916, made appropriation of $11,000,000 for 
an armor plant of 20,000 tons annual ca- 
pacity, to be located at a place or places ap- 
proved by the General Board of the Navy, 
with especial reference to considerations of 
safety in time of war. The General Board of 
the Navy stated that it is in full accord with 
the military principle adopted by the Army 
War College, viz.: 

““As a general military principle, no sup- 
ply depot, arsenal, nor manufacturing plant 
of any considerable size, supported by War 
Department appropriations for military pur- 
poses, should be established or maintained 
east of the Appalachian Mountains, west of 
the Cascade or Sierra Nevada Mountains, nor 
within 200 miles of our Canadian or Mexican 
borders, and steps should be taken gradually 
to cause to be moved depots and manufac- 
turing plants already established in violation 
of this military principle.’ ” 

The General Board stated that the adop- 
tion of this general principle would eliminate 
“all the cities located in the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
also such cities of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas within 200 miles 
of the coasts, and the cties in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio situated 
within 200 miles of the Great Lakes, which 
serve as a boundary between the United 
States and Canada.” But the General Board 
also stated that there are industrial and eco- 
nomic questions which should be determined 
upon investigation by a board of technical 
experts, and recommended that such investi- 
gation be conducted before final decision is 
reached. 

The armor plant board visited the follow- 
ing cities: Huntington, W. Va.; Ironton, 
Ohio; Ashland, Ky.; Charleston, W. Va.: 
Cumberland, Md.; Bristol, Va-Tenn.; John- 
son City, Tenn.; Kingsport, Tenn.;: Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Gadsden, Ala.; Rome, 
Ga.; Paducah, Ky.; Metropolis, Ill.; Cairo, 
Ill.; Wickliffe) Ky.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
Keokuk, Iowa; Quincy, Ill.; Hannibal, Mo.: 
Louisiana, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; East St. Louis, 
Ill.; Henderson, Ky.; Evansville, Ind.; Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Richmond, Va. 
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In addition, the board has given hearings 
on its inspection trips to representatives of 
the following cities: Ronceverte, W. Va.; 
Big Stone Gap, Va.; St. Charles, Mo.; Mount 
Vernon, Ind.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; Middles- 
borough, Ky.; Clinton, Iowa; New Albany, 
Ind., and Owensboro, Ky. 

Data was considered by the board from 
other cities, as follows: Anniston, Ala.; 
Athens, Texas; Atlanta, Texas; Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Bastrop, La.; Bromide, Okla.; Brook- 
neal, Va.; Bushnell, Ill.; Cartersville, Ga.; 
Christiansburg, Va.; Cisco, Texas; Clifton 
Forge, Va.; Collinsville, Ill.; Columbus, Ky.; 
Daingerfield, Texas; Dillon, Ga.; Ft. Black- 
more, Va.; Ft. Madison, Iowa; Ft. Payne, Ala.; 
Ft. Spring, Va.; Gainesville, Texas; Gilmer, 
Texas, Greenbrier, W. Va.; Guernsey, Wyo.; 
Hickman, Ky.; Hughes Springs, Texas; Jack- 
sonville, Texas ; Jefferson, Texas ; Jellico, Tenn. ; 
Jenifer, Ala.; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Kingston, Tenn.; Lewisburg, W. Va.; Litch- 
field, Ill; Lomax, Ill.; Longview, Texas; 
Maryville, Tenn.; Mason City, Iowa; McAles- 
ter, Okla.; Mine LaMotte, Mo.; Mount Pleas- 
ant, Texas; Muskogee, Okla,; Narrows, Va.; 
North Carrollton, Miss.; Paris, Texas; Pitts- 
burgh, Kan.; Pittsburg, Texas; Princeton, 
W. Va.; Poyner, Texas; Pueblo, Colo.; Rad- 
ford, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Rockport, Ind.; 
Rusk, Texas; Russell, Ky.; Shreveport, La.; 
Smithland, Ky.; Texarkana, Ark.; Texarkana, 
Texas; Thebes, Ill; Trinidad, Colo.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Waterloo, Iowa, and Vicksburg, Miss. 

The cities that have been under considera- 
tion by the board may be grouped in sev- 
eral districts, as follows: (a) the Birming- 
ham district, from Tuscaloosa to Rome, Ga.; 
(b) the West Virginia district, including 
Cumberland, Md., to Ironton, Ohio, and Ash- 
land, Ky., and beyond; (c) the Eastern Ten- 
nessee and Chattanooga district, from Chatta- 
nooga to Johnson City and Bristol, including 
Middlesborough, Ky., and Big Stone Gap, 
Va.; (d) the lower Ohio and upper Missis- 
sippi River district, with St. Louis as a cen- 
ter; (e) the Texas and Oklahoma districts; 
(f) the Colorado district. 

All of these districts have certain natural 
advantages for industrial expansion and the 
board was impressed with the possibilities 
for future development, as indicated by the 
growth of existing industries and the estab- 
lishment of new ones. While all have nat- 
ural advantages, it cannot be said that all 
are equally well adapted for the location of 
the Government armor plant. In nearly all 
of the places considered, tracts of land more 
or less suitable for the construction of an 
armor plant are available. 

The Birmingham district possesses unusual 
advantages for the manufacture of low cost 
basic pig iron, inasmuch as the iron ore mines 
and coal mines occur very close together. 
This is one of the districts outside of the 
old-established steel centers where steel manu- 
facturing plants have been developed. Unde- 
veloped water power exists and coal fired power 


plants have been able to produce power at 
a low cost. The climate, while having a higher 
average temperature than districts farther 
north, is said by the people who live there 
to be free from the extremes of climate gen- 
erally experienced elsewhere. This district 
has rail. communication to the north, the 
south, the east and the west, and is about 
200 miles from the Gulf ports. 

The Eastern Tennessee district has the 
advantage of close proximity to coal mines 
of a high grade, as well as convenient access 
to the pig iron markets. The various cities 
may draw on the mountain population as a 
labor market. This district is located about 
equidistant from the Great Lakes, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. The Chat- 
tanooga district is in reality about halfway 
between the Birmingham and Eastern Ten- 
nessee districts and possesses some of the ad- 
vantages of both. Its rail transportation fa- 
cilities extend in all directions. 

The St. Louis district, including cities on 
the Mississippi, both above and below St. 
Louis, as well as cities on the lower 
Ohio River, has the primary advantage 
of a possibility of transportation by the 
great Mississippi River system with its 
effect on freght rates. To the south and west 
are lands with marked undeveloped natural 
resources, which point to a great future de- 
velopment of the St. Louis district. The coal 
mines of [illinois and Indiana are close by, 
and iron ore, after transportation systems 
have been more fully developed, can be ob 
tained from the great iron ore regions of 
Minnesota as well as from the Birmingham 
district. Railroad transportation systems are 
numerous and very highly developed in this 
region. 

The Colorado district possesses an excel- 
lent coal field and has a local supply of pig 
iron. Trunk lines of railroads extend in all 
directions. 

The Oklahoma and Texas districts possess 
very considerable amounts of raw materials, 
mostly in an undeveloped state. The trans- 
portation systems are also being developed. 
The cost of assembly of raw materials at the 
present time is in excess of that of more 
fayorably located points. 

The West Virginia district has the great ad- 
vantage of near access to some of the best 
coal mining regions in the United States. 
Pig iron markets are not far removed; oil 
and natural gas are available; water power 
plants may be developed to a certain extent, 
although the cheap price of coal makes it 
possible for coal-fired power plants to com- 
pete with the hydraulic power. This district 
is closer to the great steel industrial labor 
market of Pennsylvania, and the cost of as- 
sembly of raw materials is very low. 

The object in providing a Government armor 
plant is to secure armor at a less cost than 
has heretofore been obtained by purchase 
from private contractors, while the Navy 
Department may have at the same time: a 
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more complete control over the improvement 
and development of armor through experi- 
mental work and competition with private 
manufacturers. The plant should, therefore, 
be so located that armor may be manufac- 
tured at the lowest total cost; be not subject 
to interruption or interference either in time 
of peace or war, and in a community where 
local conditions are favorable. Should the 
armor plant through force of circumstances, 
or due to considerations of safety in time of 
war, be placed in an area where the steel in- 
dustries have not successfully operated, or 
where, for other reasons, the Government 
cannot compete with private manufacturers 
and bring about a reduction in the cost of 
armor, then the object of providing an armor 
plant will not be obtained. 

Three principal elements enter into the 
location of the plant. The operating force is 
the most important, and included not only 
common labor and mechanics but also the 
necessary foremen, supervisory force, tech- 
nical assistants and administrative heads. 
The raw materials of suitable quality must 
be available at the lowest combined original 
cost and freight rate and, finally, the cost of 
delivery of the finished product. In addition 
to these the following must be taken into 
consideration: Possible changes in the process 
of manufacture, embracing a change to oil or 
powdered coal as a fuel or the adoption of 
the electric furnace; the proximity of low 
cost power; an ample water supply, and a 
satisfactory local site. To properly consider 
the problem involves a close knowledge of 
the process of manufacturing armor and a 
consiaeron of probable future developments. 
These factors were considered as fully as 
possible by the board in its deliberations. 
Further comments under the individual head- 
ings are given in a@companying report. 

After investigating the industrial and, eco- 
nomic questions which the General Board 
recommended be done before final decision is 
reached, the armor plant board finds that 
the most suitable location for the Govern- 
ment armor plant, based on considerations of 
safety in time of war, cost of assembly of 
raw materials, the availability of satisfactory 
labor, the advantages to be derived from loca- 
tion in a highly organized industrial center, 
the shipment of plates to the seaboard, and 
the total cost of the finished product, will be 
in the Pittsburgh district, including the upper 
Ohio River valley. The investigations show 
that an armor plant can be more successfully 
operated in this district than in any of the 
localities included within the limits outlned 
by the General Board prior to these investiga- 
tions. It is, therefore, recommended that the 
armor plant be located in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The board having determined that the 
Pittsburgh district is the best location for the 
armor plant has also carefully weighed the 
relative advantages of the several districts 
within the limits of safety, as outlined by 
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the General Board, and finds that the West 
Virginia district, from Cumberland, Md., to 
Ironton, Ohio, possesses more advantages 
than any of the others. Within this district 
Charleston, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md., 
are the most favorably located, in the order 
named. The first possesses the advtange of 
the low cost of assembled materials and fa- 
vorable local conditions of the site, while the 
second possesses the advantage of being in 
closer proximity to the best labor and sup- 
ply market in Pennsylvania and the distribu- 
tion of the finished products of the plant. 

The board recognizes the value of the claims 
set forth in the briefs of various cities within 
the safety area, but considering all conditions, 
it is believed that none are more favorably 
located within this area than those of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md. 

Aside from the location of the plant in a 
district like Pittsburgh, based upon purely 
industrial and economic grounds, the board 
recognizes the many advantages that would 
accrue from having the plant located in close 
proximity to the present gun factory and 
proving ground on the Potomac River in the 
vicinity of Washington. The output of the 
armor plant, particularly if it is combined 
with a projectile and gun forging plant, will 
be so closely associated with the work of the 
gun factory and proving ground that the ad- 
vantages in administration, in experimental 
work and development, and in avoiding costly 
delays would offset the increased cost of raw 
materials. 


KANSAS APPROPRIATES 
FOR MINE RESCUE STATION 


An appropriation of $17,500 has been made 
by the legislature of Kansas for purchasing 
a site in Crawford County for constructing a 
central mine rescue station and for purchas- 
ing sites and erecting buildings for mine res- 
cue substations. This appropriation is to in- 
clude expenditures for equipment, salaries 
and maintenance. Some disappointment has 
been expressed by mine operators in Kansas 
that the amount appropriated should not 
have been larger. There is no tendency to be 
ungrateful, however, as it is regarded that 
this step is considerably in advance of any 
other states having more extensive mining 
interests than has Kansas. That it will be an 
opening wedge is the general belief and more 
liberal appropriations are expected to follow. 


District Engineer Resigns 


With the resignation of H. I. Smith, the 
district engineer of the Bureau of Mines, in 
charge of its Urbana, Illinois, station, the Bu- 
reau has lost another one of its capable ex- 
perts to private employment. Such inroads 
are being made upon the technical staffs of 
the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Sur- 
vey that the discontinuance of much im- 
portant work is threatened. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Photoby Harris & Ewing 


CARL E. JULIHN 
Mining Engineer 


Carl E. Julihn was born in Washington, 
D. C. His early education was obtained in 
the public schools here. His higher educa- 
tion was acquired at the Colorado School of 
Mines, at Columbia University and at the 
University of California. He gained his E. M. 
at Columbia in 1904. His first actual experi- 
ence was obtained as manager of the Park- 
New Era coal mines, in Broadwater County, 
Montana. His next position was as manager 
of the Paquita silver mine in Oaxaca, Mexico. 
After a year in Mexico he undertook general 
examination work with Benjainin B. Law- 
rence, of New York. Most of his work was 
confined to mines of the Northwest and of 
British Columbia. From 1906 to 1912 Mr. 
Julihn managed mines, did some consulting 
and examination work, after which he took 
a post-graduate geological course at the Uni- 
versity of California. Until 1915 he did con- 
sulting work on the Comstock. 

While working as geologist at the Cerro 
Gordo mine in Inyo County, California, he 
was offered a position as mining engineer 
with the Bureau of Mines, whch he recently 
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has accepted. He has been assigned to a 
general study of nickel and cobalt in the 
United States. This study is to be made 
with the object of ascertaining what possible 
supplies of these metals could be obtained if 
the United States should be compelled to 
rely entirely upon its own resources. In this 
connection he expects to make a study of 
the literature on the subject and will make 
a trip to Ottawa to study the general situation 
surrounding the mining of these minerals in 
Canada. After this preliminary work he ex- 
pects to return to the United States and 
make an effort to locate all deposits of these 
metals and to study their potentialities. 


NEW MINES NOT LIKELY 
TO AFFECT COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous coal production is not likely 
to be affected greatly by the new mines 
which are being opened. Owing to the fact 
that numerous small properties are being 
worked at this time, statistics showing , the 
number of operating mines are misleading. 
Some persons have jumped to the conclusion 
that the increase in the number of mines is 
going to result in increased production. 
George Otis Smith, director of the Geological 
Survey, in commenting on this angle of the 
present situation says: 

“If the assumption of many operators is 
correct that the labor supply will be the 
limiting factor in the production of coal this 
year, rather than transportation facilities, it 
is apparent that the opening of new mines 
will not augment the production greatly. This 
will be true because with the supply of men 
for mining coal limited practically to those 
now so engaged, new mines will be able to 
operate to the extent only that they are able 
to draw labor from the old mines. The out- 
put from the new mines will little more than 
offset the decreased production of the older 
mines through loss of men.” 


ELECTRIC METALLURGICAL 
PLANTS BEING INSPECTED 


An inspection of all electrical metallurgical 
plants in the Northwest has been undertaken 
as a part of the work of the Seattle station 
of the Bureau of Mines. F. C. Ryan is doing 
the field work. 


Buys New Mill 


Neil MacDonald, of New York City, who 
has large holdings in several mining proper- 
ties in southern California, has ordered from 
the Denver Quartz Mill and Crusher Com- 
pany one of their No. 2 Denver Quartz Mills 
and other equipment for a new mill he is 
building near Hemet, Calif. His ore is free 
milling and the values will be saved by amal- 
gamation. 
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UTAH LEGISLATURE SINGLES OUT THE MINING 
INDUSTRY FOR TAXATION 


Agreement Worked Out by Mine Operators and Representatives of the Law-Making 
Body is Ignored as Drastic Bills are Jammed Through on Final Day of Session 
By A. G Mackenzie 


Salt Lake City, April 24—‘“Soak the 
Mines” was the slogan of the late Utah 
Legislature, frankly and frequently an- 
nounced by many members and supported by 
the administration. Efforts to ascertain the 
causes of this attitude toward the industry 
invariably led to a common source—the great 
recent prosperity of the mines of the State, 
especially one or two of the larger properties. 

The Governor, in his first message to the 
legislature, recommended the submission of 
a constitutional amendment to tax mine pro- 
ceeds at three times their actual value, a 
proposal which the people of the State over- 
whelmingly defeated at the polls last Novem- 
ber. Various propositions on*the subject of 
mine taxation were suggested, and some of 
them had been introduced in the legislature, 
when a meeting of mining men and members 
of the legislature was arranged at the sugges- 
tion of the Governor near the close of the 
session. Ten members of the legislature, in- 
cluding some of its ablest members, met with 
representative mining men and devoted an 
entire day to working out a tax program, 
which was accepted by the legislators present 
and by the mining representatives. This plan 
was so completely ignored that no measure 
relating to it was introduced in either house 
of the legislature. The final outcome of the 
session was the passage of a resolution pro- 
posing another constitutional amendment on 
mine taxation and the passage of a law impos- 
ing an “Occupation Tax” on mining. 

The circumstances attending the presenta- 
tion and passage of these two measures are 
interesting and illustrative of the considera- 
tion the mining interests received. The occu- 
pation tax was introduced at noon on Satur- 
day, March 10, and the proposed amendment 
was introduced at 10 o’clock that night. Both 
were passed before the legislature adjourned 
finally at midnight of the same day. Of 
course, there was no hearing or any attempt 
to have a hearing on either measure, although 
both contained new propositions which the 
mining interests had no opportunity what- 
ever to consider. Many members of the 
legislature voted on the measures without 
having had an opportunity to read them. 
This was publicly stated by several members 
on the floor. The proposed amendment. 
which was originally introduced in the House. 
was changed so that when it came back to 
the House from the Senate its author did 
not vote for it. 

The measures were opposed by some mem- 
bers of both houses, who resented the unrea- 


soning animosity toward so important an in- 
dustry as mining is in Utah, but these mem- 
bers, unfortunately, were a minority. Both 
measures passed, and have been signed by 
Governor Bamberger. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
would amend the constitution of the State so 
that metalliferous mines shall be assessed at 
$5 an acre on their surface ground and “at a 
value based on some multiple or sub-multiple 
of the net annual proceeds.” Coal and other 
non-metalliferous mines and machinery and 
surface improvements of all mines are to be 
assessed at their full value. The assessment 
and taxation of mining property is placed in 
the hands of the State Board of Equalization 
under the proposed amendment. 

The present constitution of Utah provides 
that surface ground shall be taxed at the 
price paid the Government therefor, net pro- 
ceeds at their actual value, and machinery 
and improvements on the same basis as other 
property. 

The announced purpose of the amendment 
now proposed is to give the State Board ot 
Equalization power to assess mining prop- 
erty at its discretion, and, it will be noted, no 
maximum limits are contained in the pro- 
posed amendment. This measure will be sub 
mitted to the people of the State at the gen- 
eral election in November, 1918. 

The so-called occupation tax on mining has 
some extraordinary features besides its his- 
tory. An eminent attorney, former United 
States Senator Joseph L. Rawlins, who was 
retained by the legislature as its legal expert. 
advised the legislature before the bill was 
passed that it was unconstitutional. Other 
attorneys join in this opinion. The law pro- 
vides for a tax of $1 a year for each person 
or corporation engaged in mining and a tax 
equal to 2 per cent of the net annual pro- 
ceeds, both in addition to the taxes already 
provided by law. A proviso in the bill is 
that for the year 1917 the tax on net proceeds 
shall be 3 per cent. This proviso was put 
in, it was announced, in order to make the 
mining companies pay part of what ther 
could have been made to pay had the people 
of the State not defeated the proposed amend- 
ment last fall. 

The occupation tax will not be assessec 
until the early part of 1918, payable in Sen- 
tember, 1918, and the tax on net proceeds 
thereunder will be based on the production o- 
1917. 

It is believed by many that the inability 
of certain members of the legislature to force 
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the enactment of a general State income tax 
was responsible, in part, for the assault on 
the mines. The Governor declared vigorously 
and repeatedly that he would not stand for 
an income tax, as he said it would discourage 
investment in the State. A general income 
tax measure was passed by the House and 
defeated in the Senate. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of Utah, 
enacted at the session of the leggslature which 
ended in March, provides for a bi-partisan 
industrial commission of three members, at 
an annual salary of $4,000 each. In addition 
to its jurisdiction over accidental injuries, the 
commission has jurisdiction over safety appli- 
ances, etc., is empowered to promote arbitra- 
tion of industrial disputes, to establish free 
employment agencies, and to supervise pri- 
vate agencies. The commission also takes 
over the duties of the State Coal Mine In- 
spector, the Commissioner of Immigration, 
Labor and Statistics, and the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. 

The law provides for an elective system of 
insurance. The employer may insure in the 
State fund, in a stock or mutual company, or 
may carry his own risk upon proper showing 
of responsibility or filing of bond The law 
also permits the continuation of private com- 
pensation systems, with the approval of the 
commission, where the benefits are equal or 
greatet than those provided by the new law. 
No assessment is permissible on employes ex- 
cept where additional benefits are offered. 

All employers of four or more persons, ex- 
cept agricultural laborers and domestic serv- 
ants, are brought under the operations of the 
law. Employers of less than four may come 
under the law if they desire. The law also 
includes all State, county, city, town and 
school district employes, except elective offi- 
cers and officers whose Compensation is more 
than $2,400 a year. An appropriation of 
$40,000 was made to start the State insurance 
fund, which is to be kept up by the income 
from premiums, penalties, etc. Ten per cent 
of the State fund is to be set aside for surp!us 
until the surplus amounts to $100,000,000, 
after which 5 per cent is to be set aside. 
Rates of premiums on insurance are to be 
fixed by the commission, but have not yet 
been announced. 

The “waiting period” in the new law 1s 
fixed at ten days. Compensation in case of 
temporary disability is fixed at 55 per cent of 
the average weekly wage, with a maximum 
of $12 a week and a minimum of $7 a wee!:. 
The total compensation is not to exceed six 
years in time or $4,500 in amount. In case 
of partial disability, compensation is fixed at 
55 per cent of the difference between the 
average weekly wage before and afier the 
accident, with a maximum amount of $12 a 
week and a maximum period of six years. Jn 
case of total disability, compensation is fixed 
at 55 per cent of the wage for five years and 
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40 per cent thereafter until death, with a 
maximum of $15 and a minimum of $5 a week. 

The law does not take full jurisdiction over 
accidents resulting in death, as a provision 
of the State constitution prevents limiting 
the compensation for death. The law pro- 
vides, therefore, that the heirs of a person 
meeting accidental death may accept com- 


pensation under the new law or sue in the 


courts, at their option. In case a judgment 
is rendered against the employer in court, he 
is entitled to claim the amount of compensa- 
tion that would be paid under the new law 
and apply it against the judgment rendered. 

Where an employe is killed by accident and 
has no dependents, the employer is required 
to pay burial expenses and also to pay $750 
into the State insurance fund, except when 
the employer carries his insurance in the 
State fund. Where the decedent leaves de- 
pendents, the compensation is fixed at 55 per 
cent of the average weekly wage, not exceed- 
ing $15 a week for six years, with a mini. 
mum of $2,000 and a maximum of $4,500. 

Citizens and aliens come within the opera- 
tions of the law on the same basis. 

The industrial commission appointed by 
Governor Bamberger consists of P. A. That- 
cher, a business men of Logan; William 
Knerr, of Salt Lake, labor representative, and 
H. E. Jenkins, of Salt Lake, an insurance 
man. Mr. Thatcher is chairman. 

The work of the commission has been di- 
vided as follows: 

Mr. Thatcher—Superintendent of safety 
Mining inspection, general inspection, and 
first aid. 

Mr. Knerr—Compensation hearings, legal 
department, employment bureaus, trade dis- 
putes, women and child labor laws, medical 
department, and publicity. 

Mr. Jenkins—Insurance manager, auditor 
claims department, and medical insurance de 
partment. 

The commission, as a body, will have super- 
vision of the general affairs of the board, in- 
cluding public hearings, committee meetings, 
compilation and publication of statistics, cor- 
respondence, filing, accounting, mailing, and 
other matters. The board as a whole will act 
as a board of conciliation and arbitration o 
labor disputes. Mr. Knerr will have charge 
of all hearings on disputes between employe: 
and insurance carriers. 

The law becomes operative July 1, 1917. 


Reorganize Fuel Department 


Carl Scholz, former president of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, and manager of the 
mining and fuel department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company, 
has just sent out a circular announcing the 
resignation of D. B. Sebastian and the reor- 
ganization of his department. Effective April 
1, C. T. Winkless is appointed superintendent 
of fuel; W. J. Eddy is appointed superintend- 
ent of fuel economy. 
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MISS BLISS MAKING A STUDY 
OF OLD NICKEL MINES 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


MISS ELEANOR BLISS 
Geologist 


Miss Eleanor Bliss was born in Rosemont, 
Pa. Her education has been obtained at 
Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Bryn Mawr 
College and at the University of California. 
She took her A.B. and A.M. at Bryn Mawr 
in 1904 and her Ph.D. at the same institu- 
tion in 1912. Her first geological work was 
done in the Philippines. 

Miss Bliss became a member of the geologic 
staff of the Geological Survey in 1912. Her 
work has been confined to quadrangles in 
California and Pennsylvania. Just at this 
time Miss Bliss, who is the daughter of 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, assistant to the chief 
of staff of the army, has an assignment cov- 
ering the quadrangle which contains the Old 
Gap nickel mines of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. She has made a petrographic study 
of the formation encountered in these mines. 
This work is of particular interest at present 
owing to the demand for information with 
regard to United States nickel deposits. 


James S. Douglas, manager of the United 
Verde Extension Mining Company, Douglas, 
Ariz. has been spending some time in the 
East with his father, Dr. James Douglas, and 
his brother, Mr. Walter Douglas. 


EXPLOSIVES BILL LIKELY TO PASS 
AT THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Little opposition to a bill providing for the 
regulation of the manufacture, distribution, 
storage, sale, use and possesson of explosives 
in time for war developed at hearings on the 
measure which were conducted recently be- 
fore the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill empowers the President to 
enforce such orders, rules and regulations as 
may be agreed upon for this regulation. The 
regulations are to be drawn up and admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Mines. Since the 
mining industry is one of the largest con- 
sumers of explosives, wide interest has been 
manifested in the matter Representatives of 
the mining industry, testifying before the 
committee, indicated that they have great 
confidence in the ability of the Bureau of 
Mines to administer such regulations prop- 
erly. It was brought out at the hearing that 
drastic regulations with regard to the hand- 
ling of explosives would hamper the mining 
industry very greatly unless administered 
with great care and judgment. It was made 
very clear, however, that the operators have 
confidence in the Bureau of Mines, and be- 
lieve that such regulations can be enforced in 
such a way by the bureau as not to interfere 
with legitimate industry and at the same 
time enable the Government to keep a close 
check on all who possess explosives. 

Representative Foster, the chairman of the 
committee, anticipates a favorable report on 
the bill. Sinze it is a war measure, it is 
assured of consideration by Congress. It is 
expected that this bill will become a law at 
this session. An appropriation of $250000 is 
provided to carry out the purposes of the act. 

Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau of 
Mines; George R. Rice, chief mining engineer ; 
W. R. Ingalls, and G. G. Rheuby, general 
counsel of the Hercules Powder Company, 
were among those who testified before the 
committee. 


Pioneer Rescue Man Dies 


William A. Raudenbush, formerly a fore- 
man miner of the Bureau of Mines, who died 
recently at Harrisburg, Pa., was one of the 
pioneer rescue men of the Bureau of Mines. 
He was a man of initiative and daring. He at- 
tended many serious disasters, was often 
placed in charge of crews and led the work 
of rescue with the spirit of a fearless, brave 
man. He was with the bureau in its most 
trying days, when the life-saving work was 
new and strange to operator and miner. 
Under difficult circumstances, with the sus 
picion that usually surrounds the beginning 
of new movements, Raudenbush not only 
acted his part as a rescue man, but also con- 
ducted himself in a manner that brought 
credit to the bureau. 
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WOULD EXCUSE MINERS FROM 
ASSESSMENT IF THEY ENLIST 


Under the mining laws, owners of claims 
are required, in order to hold their claims, to 
perform assessment work in the development 
of the claims to the extent of $100 worth of 
work each vear until they obtain their 
patents. 

A bill has been introduced in the House by 
Representative Hayden of Arizona to relieve 
from the necessity for doing this assessment 
work claimants who have been mustered into 
the military service as officers or enlisted 
men of the organized militia or National 
Guard during the period of their service. 

In reporting upon this bill to Congress, 
Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, 
recommended that it be amended so as to 
include all officers and enlisted men in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or organized 
militia of the United States who have been 
or may be mustered into the service during 
the period of actual war, and with this 
amendment the Secretary recommended the 
enactment of the legislation. 


COMMENTS ON PRICES FOR 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


Washington Herald: 

We were very much interested in the an- 
nouncement that the copper producers of the 
country had, as a whole, offered to sell 45- 
000,000 pounds of copper to the navy at be- 
tween 16 and 17 cents a pound, whereas the 
present price for copper is much nearer 30 
cents a pound. The price quoted was based 
upon the average price of copper for the last 
ten years. 

Of course, the amount of money involved 
in this order was negligible—only about 
$7,500,000. But there is a principle involved 
which we think is important. It is a fine 
thing to see every class of our citizens ex- 
hibiting an earnest desire at this crisis to be 
of real service to the government. But there 
are two sides to the picture. Under the mili- 
tary law that was passed last summer, the 
government has practically the right to buy 
supplies of every kind from producers in this 
country at a price to be fixed by the govern- 
ment itself. With such power in its hands, 
the government, of course, is bound to deal 
fairly by producers. 

That being the case, we are of the judg- 
ment that, as a whole, producers and manu- 
facturers would best serve the interests of 
the government and of their own shareholders 
(whose property, it must be remembered, 
they are dealing with) by allowing the gov- 
ernment to fix prices for various commodi- 
ties. For instance, if the price of 16 cents 
quoted for copper represents only about one- 
half the market price of copper, and if this 
is a precedent to go upon, then the producers 
of wheat, namely, our farmers in the West: 
the producers of cotton, namely, our planta- 
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tions in the South, ought also sell to the gov- 
ernment its requirements at approximately 
half the market price. : 

If these classes of producers fail to do this, 
then it seems to us the producers of copper 
will have done their shareholders, to whom 
they must render accounting, a grave injus- 
tice in making a quite unnecessary sacrifice. 
The shareholders must, of course, pay hand- 
somely anyway through the new excess cor- 
poration profits tax. Why should they be 
obliged to sacrifice any more than any other 
class of producers? 

In other words, we think that the govern- 
ment, as it has the right to do under the law, 
should lay down a principle that, with cer- 
tain slight variations which circumstances 
might require, should apply to all industries 
which are to serve the government with sup- 
plies. What is sauce tor the goose is sauce 
.or the gander. If the government thinks it 
wise to force the tarmers to sell grain at half 
the market price, and the cotton plantations 
as well, that is entirely satisfactory to us; 
but we think every other industry should 
conform to the same practice. 

We have heard it rumored that certain 
steel manufacturers were about to make ma- 
terial sacrifices in prices quoted to the gov- 
ernment, just as the copper producers have 
done. Far be it from us to urge against this 
course, but we simply want to point out to 
these undoubted patriots that there are two 
considerations in this matter. 


REGIONAL BANKS REPORT 
ON MINING CONDITIONS 


Report to the Federal Reserve Board from 
regional banks contain the following views 
having a bearing on the mining industry: 

“Financial operations in all mining centers 
have increased greatly in volume. Eastern 
steel mills are making increased purchases 
of tungsten. Colorado is bringing in some 
new copper production. New ore bodies are 
being opened in the Cripple Creek region by 
carrying mining operations to greater depths. 
The demand for American silver will be in- 
creased by China’s action in stopping silver 
exports. Operation of all copper mines in the 
southwest is being conducted at full capa- 
city. Prospectors and small property owners 
have benefited very decidedly from the pros- 
perity which is characterizing the mining in- 
dustry. The transportation situation con- 
tinues to be the determining factor in the mat- 
ter of coal supply in several mining districts. 
Extreme fluctuations of coal prices have 
ceased since the settlement of the threatened 
railroad strike. There has been a marked de- 
crease in labor troubles in mining regions dur- 
ing the past month. The shortage of coke is 
expected to continue for some time despite 
the fact that the production is being increased 
somewhat. Labor shortage is reported from 
many of the important mining regions.” 
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COUNTRY CONFRONTED WITH MOST SERIOUS 
FUEL SITUATION IN ITS HISTORY 


Consumers of Coal are Being Urged by the Geological Survey to Store Coal Now— 
Prices Certain to be Higher This Fall When Difficulties of Transportation 
Will be Much Greater Than Now, it is Pointed Out 


That the country is confronted with the 
most serious fuel situation in its history is 
admitted by government specalists in close 
touch with all angles of the situation. The 
War Department is considering the exemp- 
tion of mine workers from military service. 
It will be recalled that several of the Euro- 
pean countries made the mistake of allowing 
their coal miners to go to the front and later 
were put to the necessity of recalling them 
from the trenches. Itis practically certain that 
any compulsory service will provide for the 
exemption of coal miners and other skilled 
laborers. It is admitted that the prosecution 
of the war will put a conditional tax upon 
the transportation facilities of the country. 
The needs for coal will increase rapidly as 
the nation concentrates its industrial efforts 
to supply huge stores of war materials. The 
navy will require more coal and if the ton- 
nage can be found there will be a demand for 
exports of coal for the navy of the allied 
countries. 

Full advantage must be taken of the sum- 
mer months to store fuel supplies, it is pointed 
out at the Geological Survey. If consumers 
large and small will dismiss any idea of se- 
curing coal cheaper this fall and lay in their 
supplies as quickty as possiple a patriotic serv- 
ice will be rendered the country. From pres- 
ent indications the car supply of the country 
is going to be entirely inadequate to the de- 
mands placed upon it this fall. It is be- 
lieved, however, if all rolling stock is utilized 
to its full capacity during the summer, suffi- 
cient coal can be stored at the pont of con- 
sumption to relieve the situation greatly 
this fall. Plans are being considered to con- 
duct a campaign of education with the idea 
of bringing these facts to the attention of as 
many of the people as possible. 


GOVERNMENT BROADENING 
SCOPE OF MINERAL REPORTS 


The division of mineral resources of the 
United States Geological Survey, which is re- 
sponsible for the annual reports, “Mineral 
Resources of the United States,” is divided 
into two sections—the “metals section,” which 
prepares the reports of Part I, and the “non- 
metals section,” which prepares those of Part 
II, including fuels, structural and chemical 
materials (other than metal), and other non- 
metallic products. Ernest F. Burchard is 
geologist in charge of the nonmetals section, 


and H. D. McCaskey is charged with the 
administrative supervision of the division, 
of the metals section, and of the western offices 
of the division. 

These western offices were established pri- 
marily for the collection of data for the an- 
nual mines reports on the precious and base 
metals of the Western States, but they have 
been brought into such close touch with the 
mining industries across the country gen- 
erally that they now cooperate with the 
Washington office on many branches of the 
mineral resources work, and also serve the 
mineral industries and the public at large 
throughout the West as general bureaus of 
information and of distribution of Survey 
publications. ine statisucians in charge are 
Charles W. Henderson, of the Denver office, 
409 New United States Postoffice Building: 
Victor C. Heikes, of the Salt Lake City office, 
312 United States Postoffice Building, and 
Charles G. Yale, of the San Francisco office, 
305 United States Customhouse. Mr. Hen- 
derson is author of the mines reports for 
Colorado, South Dakota, Wyoming, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas; Mr. Heikes (assisted by C. 
N. Gerry) is responsible for the mines reports 
for Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington, and Mr. Yale contributes 
the mines reports for California and Oregon, 
and is author also of the current reports on 
borax and magnesite. 

The division of mineral resources works in 
close cooperation with the division of geol- 
ogy, and most of the reports on mineral re- 
sources are now prepared by geologists work- 
ing in both divisions who specialize on the 
subjects treated by them. The advantage of 
the services of these specialists, familiar with 
the occurrence, treatment, and use of the 
mineral substances, is well recognized, and 
has broadened the scope and usefulness of 
the reports. 

The authors named in the following list 
have prepared the reports indicated for 1915: 

General: 

H. D. McCaskey—Mineral production of 
the United States (introduction). 

Martha B. Clark—Mineral production of the 
United States (summary). 

Metals: 

Alfred H. Brooks—Gold, silver, and copper 
in Alaska (mines report). 

— F. Burchard—Iron ore, pig iron, and 
Steel. 

B. S. Butler—General report on copper; sil- 
ver and copper in Michigan (mines report). 
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J. S. Diller—Chromic iron ore. 

John P. Dunlop—Silver, copped, lead, and 
zinc in Central States, except Michigan 
(mines report); metals and ores (a sum- 
mary); statistics of secondary metals; gen- 
eral report on gold and silver (with H. D. 
McCaskey). 

Clarence N. Gerry—Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc in Idaho and Washington 
(mines report). 

Victor C. Heikes—Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc in Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Mon- 
tana (mines report). 

Charles W. Henderson—Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc in Colorado, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Texas (mines report). 

Frank L. Hess—Tin, arsenic, antimony, 
bismuth, selenium, tellurium, tungsten, vana- 
dium, uranium, radium, nickel, cobalt, tita- 
nium, tantalum, and molybdenum. 

D. F. Hewett—Manganese and mangani- 
ferous ores. 

James M. Hill—Platinum and allied metals; 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc in the 
Eastern States (mines report). 

H. D. McCaskey—General report on gold 
and silver (with J. P. Dunlop); quicksilver. 

. C. Phalen—Bauxite and aluminum. 

C. E. Siebenthal—General reports on lead, 
zinc, and cadmium. 

Charles G. Yale—Gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc in California and Oregon (mines re- 
port). 

Nonmetals: 

E. S. Bastin—Graphite. 

Ernest F. Burchard—Fluorspar and cryo- 
lite; cement. 

J. S. Diller—Asbestos; talc and soapstone. 

R. B. Dole—Mineral waters. 

James M. Hill—Barytes and strontium. 

Frank J. Katz—Abrasive materials; silica 
(quartz) ; feldspar. 

. E. Lesher—Fuel briquetting; coke; coal 
(Part A, production; Part B, distribution and 
consumption); artificial gas. 

G.. F. Loughlin—Slate; lime; stone. 

Jefferson Middleton—Clay-working indus- 
tries; sand-lime brick; fuller’s earth. 

J. D. Northrop—Asphalt, related bitumens 
and bituminous rock; petroleum; natural gas. 

W. C. Phalen—Phosphate rock; salt, bro- 
mine and calcium chloride; potash salts; sul- 
phur, pyrite and sulphuric acid. 

Waldemar T. Schaller—Gems and precious 
stones; mica. 

Ralph W. Stone—Gypsum; sand and gravel. 

Charles G. Yale—Borax; magnesite. 


Douglas Visits Washington 


Walter Douglas, president of the American 
Mining Congress, and recently appointed 
president of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
New York City, upon the retirement from 
active life of his father, Dr. James Douglas, 
spent several days in Washington last month 
and discussed various phases of the Mining 
Congress work and future plans with Secre- 
tary Callbreath. 
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MINING FELLOWSHIPS ARE 
PRAISED BY METALLURGIST 


No greater field for constructive endeavor 
along mining lines exists in the United States 
than in the Northwest, according to Dorsey A. 
Lyon, the superintendent of the Seattle experi- 
ment station, who is in Washington conferring 
with Van H. Manning, the director of the 
bureau of Mines, and with F. G. Cottrell, the 
chief metallurgist. 

The principal activities of the Seattle sta- 
tion were summed up comprehensively in the 
last issue of the Journal. Mr. Lyon points out, 
however, that in addition to the broad plans 
for the work, each day is developing important 
matters wherein the Government’s specialists 
are enabled to render distinct service to the 
mining industry of the Northwest and to all 
other mining regions where the same problems 
are presented. 

One of the important ways by which the 
Government hopes to carry its high standard 
of ethics and of conservation into practice is 
through fellowships established with universi- 
ties. This plan has proven so successful at the 
Salt Lake City station of the Bureau that it 
has been inaugurated immediately at the Seat- 
tle station. The University of Washington has 
offered five fellowships at $720 each. These 
fellowships may be had in any one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Electro-Metallurgical Proc- 
esses; Benefication of Coal and Nonmetallic 
Minerals; Clay Industries and Ceramics; Gen- 
eral Problems Affecting the Ores and the 
Mining Industries of Washington; Develop- 
ment of Metallurgical Industries. 

Through these fellowships the Bureau of 
Mines receives the assistance of ambitious stu- 
dents who are eager to accomplish results and 
absorb instruction. With the completion of 
their work, under the direction of the mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Mines’ staff, they go out 
into the industry and carry with them the 
ideas the government and the progressive ele- 
ment in the industry are most anxious to have 
propagated. That the value of men who have 
had the advantage of this training is appreci- 
ated is demonstrated by the fact that those 
having taken the fellowship work at the Uni- 
versity of Utah were in great demand among 
mining companies. 


Decide Big Muddy Case 


In the case of the Big Muddy Coal and Iron 
Company vs. Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that: Rates on bituminous coal in car- 
loads from mines in the southern Illinois group 
to St. Charles, Mo., are unduly prejudicial as 
compared with the rates on the same com- 
modity from the Belleville, Ill, group to St. 
Charles. A proper relationship of rates was 
prescribed for the future. 
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GASOLINE PRICES ARBITRARILY INCREASED, 
SAYS FINDING OF TRADE COMMISSION 


Report to Senate Holds that Standard Oil Interests Dominate Refining, Pipe-Line 
Transportation and Marketing of Gasoline Industry—Drastic 
Recommendations Made 


The Federal Trade Commission, in a report 
transmitted to the Senate recently, finds that 
Standard Oil interests substantially dominate 
the gasoline industry—retining, pipe-line 
transportation, and marketing. 

Despite dissolution of the so-called “Oil 
Trust” by the United States Supreme Court, 
the Commission concludes that Standard Oil 
domination has had a “fundamental bearing” 
upon gasoline prices, declared to have been 
arbitrarily increased. 

In an exhaustive report of its investiga- 
tion, under resolutions of Senators Gore and 
Owen of Oklahoma and its statutory author- 
ity, the Commission declares, in substance, 
that real competition does not exist between 
the various Standard Oil companies because 
of interlocking stock ownership through the 
holding of a majority of shares in the con- 
stituent Standard companies by identical 
interests. 

Legislation to meet these conditions is 
recommended by the Commission. Also its 
evidence and findings have been transmitted 
to the Attorney General for. appropriate 
action. 

The principal findings of the Commission 
are: 

That in a majority of marketing territories 
the Standard companies are dominant. 

“That the several Standard companies have 
maintained a distribution of territory in the 
marketing of gasoline, and that no substantial 
competition in the chief petroleum products 
exists among the several Standard companies.” 

“That this absence of competition is due to 
a community of stock ownership.” 

“That the facts disclose such advances in 
prices of gasoline and such differences in 
price corresponding to Standard marketing 
territories as are not possible of explanation 
apart from the foregoing conditions.” 

“The Commission has not found conclusive 
evidence of collusion among the various 
standard companies in violation of the disso- 
lution decree.” 

That “the combination of pipe lines with 
the other branches of the industry has tended 
to establish and perpetuate monopoly.” 

That gasoline has deteriorated in quality, a 
variety of products being sold under that 
name. 

Recommendations of the Commission, “with 
a view to preventing or remedying 
conditions,” include: 

“A law providing for the reopening of anti- 
trust cases on the application of the Attorney 


General by a bill of review for the purpose of 
securing such modifications of decrees as new 
conditions may require.” 

“Abolition by legislation, in certain cases, 
of common stock ownership in corporations 
which have been members of a combination 
dissolved under the Sherman law.” 

“Effective limitation upon common owner- 
ship of stock in potentially competitive cor- 
porations by withdrawing the power of vot- 
ing and control.” 

“Legislation which, while recognizing com- 
mon ownership, would fix upon such common 
owners the responsibility for the acts of each 
of the several companies so owned, which 
prevent competition.” 

“Segregation of the ownership of the pipe 
lines from the other branches of the pertoleum 
industry.” 

Fixing, by Congressional legislation, of 
standards for “gasoline.” 

Federal collection and publication of accu- 
rate statistics and information regarding the 
industry. 

In detail, the Commission urged that when 
it finds, as in the case of the gasoline industry, 
an anti-trust dissolution decree has not re- 
stored competitive conditions, Congress might 
amend the Trade Commission act so as to 
authorize and direct the Attorney General to 
reopen the case for review as to the eff- 
cacy of a dissolution decree. In such pro- 
ceedings it is suggested that the Commission’s 
findings should be admissible evidence and 
that the courts should have power to make 
new decrees to insure competition. 

Factors in Standard Oil domination cited 
in the Commission’s report were: 

Division of gasoline marketing into eleven 
territorial divisions, at least nine of which 
are said to be dominated by various Standard 
Oil companies. 

Stockholders of the several Standard com- 
panies are, to a great degree, the same indi- 
viduals or interests, more than half of the 
stock of the various companies being in the 
same hands. Moreover, the report states that 
leading Standard officers often hold consid- 
erable amounts of stock in two or more 
companies. 

Standard Oil refineries produced more than 
60 per cent of gasoline produced in 1915, sold 
about 65 per cent of the total marketed, and 
held more than 70 per cent of gasoline stocks. 

“Correspondence of the difference of prices 
(in 1915),” the Commission’s report says. 
“with Standard marketing territories. itself 
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points to arbitrary price making. But the 
arbitrary character of the inequalities in price 
is conclusively demonstrated by the facts 
that as between most of the territories there 
were no such differences in demand and sup- 
ree and the margin between cost 
and price was widely different in the different 
territories.” 


Wholesale prices rose between .75 and 85’ 


per cent in 1915, according to the Commis- 
sion’s report, and retail prices also soared. 
Only a part of the advance was declared due 
to increased demand and scarcity, the demand 
increasing 38 per cent in 1915 and the pro- 
duction but 7 per cent less. Very large profits 
were earned, as shown by the books of the 
companies and by enhanced stock market 
value of oil securities. 


Personals 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been appointed a member of the Advisory 
Council of. the Board of National Defense, 
with special reference to the lumber industry. 


. G. James, president of the Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was a Washington visitor last 
month. 


Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
in. Washington seyeral days last month. 


F. N. Flynn, general superintendent of the 
Chile Exploration Company, at Chuquica- 
mata, Chile, has severed his connection with 
that company, and is expected to arrive in 
New York the latter part of April. 


T. L. Lewis, of Charleston, W. Va., passed 
through Washington recently on his way to 
New York. 


O. B. Hopkins and C. W. Cook, oil geolo- 
gists connected with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, are investigating the forma- 
tions in southern Georgia in the hope of find- 
ing structures favorable to the occurrence of 
oil and gas. 


C. H. Wegeman and C. J. Hares, who have 
been connected with the petroleum division 
of the Geological Survey, have resigned and 
are engaged in private work in Wyoming. 


Robert H. Wood, an oil geologist who has 
been connected with the Geological Survey 
for a number of years, has resigned to estab- 
lish a consulting practice. He is now engaged 
in work in Kentucky. 


V. L. Conaghan, chief oil and gas inspector 
of the Bureau of Mines, visited Washington 
last month to consult with Van. H. Manning, 
the director of the Bureau. 
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J. Morgan Clements, a well known authority 
on the iron bearing districts of Michigan and 
Minnesota, has been visiting Washington 
recently. 


Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the 
American Chemical Society, attended a 
meeting of that organization in Kansas City 
last month. 


R. V. L. Stratton, chief clerk of the Geo- 
logical division of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, who is a member of the Naval 
Reserve, has been called to active service as 
an assistant paymaster with the rank of 
Junior Lieutenant. 


F. G. Clapp, managing geologist of the Asso- 
ciated Geological Engineers, has gone to Ar- 
kansas. M. L. Fuller, the other managing 
geologist, is making new explorations in West 
Virginia. C. T. Griswold, geological engineer, 
is in southern Oklahoma. Ernest Marquardt, 
geological engineer, is in Wyoming. E. B. 
Hopkins, geologist, has returned from Mexico 
to Texas. 


H. S. Mikesell, for many years connected 
with the Mining Department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
has been elected Vice-President and Treasurer 
of the Mikesell Brothers Company of Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Bent, of Chicago, 
stopped in Washington en route to Chicago 
from New York, where Mr. Bent attended the 
Four States’ Wage Conference. Mr. Bent-is 
president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, and an honorary life member of the 
American Mining Congress. While in Wash- 
ington he discussed affairs of the organization 
with Secretary Callbreath. 


George H. Cushing, editor of the Black 
Diamond of Chicago, attended the Four States 
a Conference held in New York. last 
month. 


S. A. Shafer and Mrs. Shafer, of As- 
sumption, IIl., spent several days in Washing- 
ton recently. They attended the Wage Scale 
Conference in New York, and stopped in 
Washington en route to Chicago. Mr. Shafer 
is a prominent minine man of Illinois. a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 
and has been of great assistance in the work 
of the American Mining Congress. 


Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, spent 
a few days in Washington in conference with 
Mr. B. M. Baruch, of the Council of National 
Defense. 


H. J. Rahilly, a mining engineer, who has 
been in the service of the Bureau of Mines 
for several years, has resigned to accept a 
Position with the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company. 
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BIG FIRST AID CLASS : 
TRAINED BY DR. LYNOTT 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
DR. W.A.LYNOTT | 


With the increasing interest which is being 
taken in general preparations for war, the 
Bureau of Mines is losing no opportunity to 
train its employes and others interested in 
first aid work. A class of eighty-five has been 
trained in first aid work in the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Mines by Dr. W. A. 
Lynott, mine surgeon of the Bureau. The 
wives and sisters of employes of the Bureau 
have joined this class and the members of 
the class have become very efficient as the 
result of the intensive training which they 
have taken. 

Dr. Lynott has been engaged for three years 
in sanitary and first aid work for the Bureau. 
His work in the Missouri zinc district has 
been done so well that Webb City has ap- 
pointed him her health commissioner at a 
much increased salary over that received by 
Dr. Lynott as mine surgeon. 

Dr. Lynott is a native of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. His education was obtained in the 
following institutions: St. Thomas college, St. 
Cecelia academy, Louisville Medical college, 
Medico-Chi college and at the University of 
Vienna. In addition he has had extensive 
hospital experience. 
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COAL OPERATORS CALLED 
UPON FOR IMPORTANT DATA 


As a portion of its work in gathering in- 
formation necessary to the successful carry- 
ing out of the war program, the United 
States Geological Survey has called upon all 
operators of bituminous coal mines for the 
following information: 

What is a reasonable estimate of the maxi- 
mum daily capacity of this coal mine, if fuli 
quota of labor and railroad cars were avail- 
able? 

How many men inside and out (including 
coke workers and office force) are now em- 
ployed? 

What is the daily capacity of the mine with 
pe number of men (assuming full car sup- 
ply)? 

What is the total number of men that 
could be used to advantage at this mine? 

Is your labor union or nonunion? 

What do you consider the outlook for labor 
supply in the next twelve months? To what 
extent may military or naval recruiting af- 
fect your supply of men? 

In face of the certainty of a serious coal 
shortage this fall, the Geological Survey is 
making every effort to alleviate the situation 
wherever possible. It is realized that prompt 
action at this time can do much to improve 
the situation this fall. By knowing the maxi- 
mum daily capacity of each mine it will 
be possible, in case the need should justify 
it, for the government to take steps to fur- 
nish certain mines with cars and the labor 
necessary to make available its maximum 
output. In such a contingency it would be 
necessary to know whether to fill out the 
labor supply at any particular mine with 
union or nonunion men. 

In order that every economy in the use of 
rolling stock may be effected, the Survey is 
requesting mine operators to furnish definite 
information as to the general direction of 
coal shipments. Operators have been asked 
to state the proportion of their production 
which moves east, west, north and south. 
They are also asked to indicate the propor- 
tion of their coal which is for export, tide- 
water or lake destinations. 

In this connection every effort is being 
made to call attention to the necessity of 
early purchases of coal. Consumers, large 
and small, are being asked to store the 
amount of coal they will need next winter at 
the earliest date possible. 


William J. Fenner Dies 


The Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
makes the following announcement: “With 
most profound sorrow we announce the death 
of our Vice-President, William J. Fenner, 
April 20, 1917, at his home in Belleville, Illi- 
nois. Mr. Fenner was a member of our firm 
since its organization.” 
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ALASKA A GREAT FLIER IN 
REAL ESTATE, LANE DECLARES 


“Fifty years ago March 31,” said Secretary 
Lane recently, “Alaska became a part of the 
United States. 

“We are only beginning to realize how 
tremendous the service was that William H. 
Seward performed when he secured for us 
that great source of wealth. When Seward 
was Secretary of State few men realized the 
great potential value of Alaska. Popular im- 
pression held it a snow-bound wilderness, a 
land of ice and polar bears. Seward felt that 
the time would come when the wealth of 
Alaska would astound the world. His judg- 
ment today is vindicated. 

“Opposition to the taking of Alaska was as 
blind as it was virulent. But after fifty years 
actual financial statements show us and prove 
conclusively that to have neglected that op- 
portunity would have been a colossal blunder 
—a blunder future generations could never 
forgive. 

“A moral obligation was one of the primary 
reasons that led to the purchase of Alaska. 
Russia had given us the passive support of 
two fleets of warships during our civil war, 
and saved us from serious indignities that 
threatened from abroad. Russia needed 
money. We, of course, could not give it to 
her outright, but we could let her have it 
and take in exchange her barren North Amer- 
ican’ provinces. In the face of a storm of 
protest, the treaty was signed and fully rati- 
fied, the Russian ambassador collected 
$7,200,000 from Uncle Sam, and Alaska edged 
her way into a protesting and inhospitable 
democracy. 

“Six hundred thousand square miles of ter- 
ritory, 384,000,000 acres of land, were bought 
by our government in 1876 for a little over 
$7,000,000. That little flier in real estate, at 
2 cents an acre, has brought something more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars into 
the channels of American trade during the 
past half century. And the profits are just 
beginning to come in. A scant 65,000 people 
are living in that vast country, one-fifth as 
large as the United States. One hundred 
million dollars out of that three-quarters of a 
billion formed their contribution for 1916. 
What it will be in 2016 no man can predict. 

“The people who are going to Alaska in 
these days are men with families, people who 
are going to stay and put their children in 
Alaskan schools, warm them with Alaskan 
coal, feed them with Alaskan meat and vege- 
tables, pay their bills with Alaskan gold. 
Normal industry is forcing the frontier. 
Alaskans have confidence in the legitimate 
resources of their great empire. They are 


convinced that Alaska’s future will be an 
imposing one. 

“Inaccuracy and distortion of facts caused 
the faulty impressions that existed in the 
past, but the handful of far-sighted patriots 
who have poured their millions into Ameri- 
can banks and business, the men who have 
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lived the life and who know, are fast inform- 
ing the world. Few in numbers, as were the 
frontiersmen who opened up the forests of 
New York and Ohio, but as determined in 
spirit and resolute in purpose as were those 
early explorers, the sturdy pioneers of Alaska 
have opened up new fields of enterprise, and 
are today compelling attention. 

“Complaints are heard throughout the 
States that meat in Alaska is scarce and high 
in price. Let those who so complain take 
comfort in the thought that soon Alaskan 
reindeer meat will find its way to metro- 
politan tables, and when it does our staple 
beefs and muttons will find a competitor 
quite worthy of their steel. 

“It is estimated that 150.000.000,000 tons of 
coal lie in the virgin coal fields of Alaska 
This coal is gradually appearing in the mar. 
ket. Experts say some of the best coal in 
the world streaks the giant mountains of 
Alaska. With these mines opened, with the 
new government railroad in active operation, 
the development of great and rich tracts, both 
mineral and agricultural, will follow inev- 
itably. 

“The great gold fields of the interior never 
have been worked adequately. Extend the 
advantages of railroad transportation and 
mine operators will soon be able to increase 
their output materially. Gold worth $16,000,- 
000 is mined each year in Alaska under pres 
ent conditions. The value of the precious 
metal taken from Alaskan mines since the 
early eighties has amounted to more than 

85,000,000. A paltry $7,000,000 and a few 
odd thousands was grudged for the entire ter- 
ritory only fifty years ago. 

“Copper mined last year brought between 
$35,000,000 and $40,000,000, and still compara: 
tively little has been taken out. Broad fields 
remain untouched. 

“When Russia sold Alaska in 1867 she threw 
in the surrounding seas for good measure. 
Since then great masses of fish caught in 
Alaskan waters have brought our people 
$230,000,000. Each year sees the establish- 
ment of new centers and larger canneries. 
Fur-bearing animals, too, have increased our 
mighty dividend by $55 000 000. 

“Alaska’s period of trial is over. She has 
been weighed in the balance and found mag- 
nificently worthy.” 


NEW BUILDINGS PLANNED 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL MINE 


A new group of buildings is to be erected 
by the Bureau of Mines at its experimental 
mine near Pittsburgh. Better structures will 
be provided for housing the machinery and 
apparatus necessary to the extensive experi- 
ments that are being carried on there. This 
will add much to the convenience and com- 
fort of the men engaged in this work. The 
explosives laboratory is not to be moved to 
the mine. It will remain in its present quar- 
ters until it.is housed in the new building 
being erected in Pittsburgh. 
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COCKRANE IN BULLETIN TELLS 
OF SAFETY FIRST TRAIN 


In an effort further to acquaint the people 
with the work that the Federal Government is 
doing every day to protect its citizens against 
injury and death, and with the measures it 
takes to promote the health and comfort of the 
people, exhibits showing apparatus, devices, 
and methods used by the Government were 
assembled by the departments and bureaus at 
Washington in a special train which was sent 
to as many places throughout the United 
States as was possible under the circumstances, 
says John L. Cochrane, of the Bureau of 
Mines, in his bulletin telling of the Safety- 
First train. 

The train, which consisted of 12 steel cars, 
carrying a quarter of a mile of exhibits. visited 
87 cities and towns in 16 states, in regions be- 
tween Philadelphia, Pa., and Denver, Colo. 
More than half a million visitors inspected this 
train, and upon the completion of its itinerary 
of four months requests had been received 
from hundreds of other cities. It was with 
considerable reluctance that the train had to 
be given up at the end of the four months, 
and it is the hope that some day a similar train 
will be owned, operated and equipped by the 
Government and will be sent into every part 
of the country, so that every citizen may be 
able to obtain a closer view and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of what the Government is 
doing for the people. 

The train was furnished through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and was retained 
by the Government as long as it could con- 
sistently accept the generous proposition of 
Mr. Willard. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road not only furnished the train, but also 
provided transportation over its system. 
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Shortly after the train had started, there were 
inquiries from the presidents of various trunk- 
line railroad systems throughout the country 
requesting that the train be taken over their 
lines. Atter two months over the Baltimore 
and Ohio system, the train was loaned to the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas system for one 
month for an itinerary through Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, this railroad agreeing to 
furnish transportation. At the close of this 
itinerary the Union Pacific system was given 
a similar opportunity to handle the train, and 
the people in Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and Nebraska were thereby permitted 
to see the exhibits. 

The train on September 1 was returned to 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Had it not 
been for the patriotic cooperation of the three 
railroads mentioned, and particularly the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, it would have been impossi- 
ble to exhibit this train, for there were no ap- 
propriations to take care of the immense ex- 
penditure necessary. 

The train was an effort to give the public 
a much clearer idea of the humanitarian work 
being accomplished by the Government. Such 
an exposition had never before been witnessed 
by the people. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to be able to visit Washington and 
spend a few days in learning about the Gov- 
ernment’s activities have been privileged to 
see a number of those exhibits at various 
times, but never before has practically the 
entire “safety-first” work of the Government 
been assembled on a train. That the people 
were surprised at the extent of the Govern- 
ment’s interest in their behalf was manifest 
every day the train was on its itinerary. It 
became a common expression that no one be- 
fore had had any idea of the practical work 
the Federal Government was doing along these 
lines. 

The Government issues millions of publica- 
tions each year on the subjects depicted by 
the train, but these, unfortunately, do not lend 
themselves to such graphic presentation as the 
actual apparatus used in these endeavors. It 
is a safe assumption that many of the visitors 

ft the train better American citizens and 
with a much clearer view of the helpfulness 
of the Federal Government to the people. 

The plan of having a railway train take to 
the doorsteps of the people an exhibit of the 
work of the Government originated in the 
Denartment of the Interior. The detailed work 
of bringing the exhibits of the various depart- 
ments and bureaus together was assigned to 
Mr. Van. H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, who was designated as the execu- 
tive officer in charge of the train. The Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines was assisted 
by Mr. Morton F. Leopold, also of the Bureau 
of Mines, who had immediate charge of the 
train in the absence of Mr. Manning. 

It is needless to state that all of those who 
aided in preparing the exhibit showed en- 
thusiasm and hearty cooperation and that 
they did everything possible to make the train 
the big success it proved to be. 
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GILA RESERVATION NOT 
HEAVILY MINERALIZED 


After a thorough examination of the Gila 
Indian reservation, F. C. Schrader, a geologist 
in the service of the United States Geological 
Survey, is convinced that no exceptional min- 
eral deposits are in evidence in that reserva- 
tion. Reports have been reaching the Geo- 
logical Survey that many heavily mineralized 
belts exist in the 700 square miles which are 
included in this reservation and that arrange- 
ments for leasing them should be made so 
that these minerals might be developed. 
While Mr. Schrader found several mineralized 
areas within the boundaries of the reserva- 
tion, no one of them had any indication of 
special promise, he finds. 

The Gila reservation is twenty miles south 
of Phoenix. A portion of it is very ruggedly 
mountainous and difficulties of transporta- 
tion would have to be considered in any min- 
ing operation which would be attempted. 
There are no roads in the reservation and 
their construction would involve very heavy 
expenditures. 

While in the West Mr. Schrader visited a 
number of Nevada camps and made examina- 
tions so as to be able to bring up to date the 
geological data already possessed by the Sur- 
vey in regard to these areas. He visited the 
Wonder, Fairview, Rawhide, Eagleville and 
Rand mining districts. He found that the 
increased demand for their product had 
stopped the decline which has marked these 
districts during recent years. In fact, there 
is more mining activity in these camps 
than ever before has been the case. The 
tendency. however, is to extend the develop- 
ment in the proven mines, both laterally and 
in depth, rather than to open new mines, Mr. 
Schrader declares. ‘ 

While on his western trip, Mr. Schrader 
also did some land classification work in 
Idaho. 


ENGINEERS FOR NEW MINE 
RESCUE CARS SELECTED 


C. A. Allen, of Denver, and E. Steidle, of 
the bureau staff, have been appointed to take 
charge of two of the new mine rescue cars 
just turned over to the Bureau of Mines. It 
will be recalled that the appointment of C. 
A. Herbert, of Cameron, Mo., to have charge 
of the third new car, already has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Allen will have charge of the 
car assigned to the Butte district. Mr. Steidle 
has been assigned to the car for the Reno 
district. Mr. Herbert is to have charge of 
the car which will have its headquarters at 
Raton, New Mexico. : 

Mr. Steidle already is well known in Bu- 
reau of Mines work. He has been connected 
with the bureau since 1912. In his work with 
the mine safety branch of the bureau he has 
traveled extensively and is known personally 
by a large number of mine operators. He re- 
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ceived his higher education at the State Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Allen has been engaged in metal min- 
ing work in several of the western states and 
in Mexico. He is a graduate of the Colorado 
School of Mines and for a time following the 
completion of his course was a member of 
the faculty at that school. His salary as 
mining engineer for the bureau will be $3,000. 

Mr. Herbert's first experience was gained 
in Michigan, helping Charles Holmes, civil 
engineer, make surveys of the coal mines in 
and around Saginaw. He worked with him 
for two years, and then entered the Michigan 
College of Mines, at Houghton, Mich., gradu- 
ating with the class of 1901. 

After leaving college he went to Illinois 
as engineer for the Chicago, Wilmington and 
Vermillion Coal Company, and, with the ex- 
ception of one year spent with the La Salle 
County Carbon Coal Company, of La Salle, 
Ill, as mining engineer, practically his en- 
tire mining experience was gained with this 
one company. After serving with it as min- 
ing engineer for four years, he was made 
superintendent of its two mines at Streator. 
Later he was promoted to the position of 
general superintendent, which position he 
held for seven years. 


Geo. W. Schluederberg Dies 


George W. Schluederberg, general manager 
of the mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
died at his home in Pittsburgh, April 6. He 
was 74 years old. 

Mr. Schluederberg was chairman of the 
American Mining Congress Committee on Ar- 
bitration, Mediation and Conciliaton. He 
took an active interest in the work of the 
organization, and was interested particularly 
in all industrial questions. 

He was born in Philadelphia, but since 2 
years of age had resided in Pittsburgh, where 
he was an important factor in Pittsburgh’s 
industrial field. In 1867 he had started work 
with the National Coal Company. He was 
later employed with the Oak Ridge Coal 
Company, and in 1900, when the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company was organized, he became its 
general manager. 


DEMAND FOR COAL IN 
NORTHWEST UNPRECEDENTED 


Every effort is being made to push as 
rapidly as possible the coal investigation 
being conducted by the Bureau of Mines in 
the Northwest. The high price of fuel oil 
and the present industrial activity have led 
to an unprecedented demand for coal. The 
Bureau of Mines, through its Seattle station, 
expects to be of decided aid in meeting this 
situation. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


R. H. SARGENT 


R. H. Sargent, who has been connected with 
the United States Geological Survey for a 
number of years, is en route to China, where 
he has accepted a place as instructor in the 
government military institute. 

Mr. Sargent was born in Sedgwick, Me., 
December 4, 1875. His early education was 
obtained in the schools at the place of his 
birth. He attended Bucksport Seminary, at 
Bucksport. Me., in 1891 and 1892 The fol- 
lowing two years were spent at Mount Her- 
mon School, at Mount Hermon, Mass. His 
geological training was obtained at George 
Washington University. 

_ Mr. Sargent began work with the Geo- 
logical Survey in 1898. He remained in the 
Rocky Mountain division until 1906. During 
that time he did a great deal of work in min- 
ing areas, and is well known to many mining 
men in that section of the country. In 1906 
he was transferred to the Alaskan division of 
the Survey, and each season since that time 
has been detailed to field work in the north- 
ern territory. Since 1908 he has had super- 
vision of the office work on Alaskan topo- 
graphic maps. 
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As a member of the party of the Carnegie 
Institution which went to China in 1903, Mr. 
Sargent was able to lend valuable assistance 
Starting the topographical mapping of 
China. 
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ARIZONA CHAPTER OF MINING CONGRESS SHOWS 


LONG LIST OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


By Cooperating Closely with Representatives of Labor Harmonious Consideration 
of Welfare Measures are in Progress—Chapter Influential in 


An example to other mining states is 
pointed by Arizona in securing remarkable 
results from the activities of its state chap- 
ter of the American Mining Congress. That 
mining men throughout the entire country 
may have a more definite idea of what may 
be accomplished by a state chapter of the 
American Mining Congress a report just 
issued by the secretary of the Arizona chap- 
ter is reproduced herewith as follows: 


EFFORTS FOR CLEAN LEGISLATION 


The present executives of this Chapter en- 
tered upon their duties about the time of the 
assembling of the State Legislature in regular 
session. It was conceived that no more im- 
portant work presented itself than such ef- 
fort as might be exercised along legitimate 
argumentative lines to the end of assisting 
the curtailment of new and superfluous legis- 
lation, and in endeavoring to convincingly 
disseminate the Chapter’s views among legis- 
lators as to proposed measures which were 
considered to contain elements that would 
retard the general posperity. The very large 
measure of the tax burden being carried by 
the mining industry in Arizona, and the great 
bulk of the employment in the state being 
provided directly and indirectly by the min- 
ing companies, it will readily be seen that 
such efforts as were directed had the result 
of largest benefit to the mining districts. The 
conduct of this work was calculated with the 
utmost possible endeavor at fairness, and 
that it was so recognized and the endeavor 
appreciated is best illustrated by the fact 
that there was assistance afforded coopera- 
tively by both the mining operators of the 
state and many of the local union organiza- 
tions of the union employes, and in in- 
stances of issues of state-wide concern, by 
the State Federation of Labor. 

There was very excellent reason at the end 
of the legislative session for the belief that 
very much had been accomplished by way of 
bringing about better understanding between 
the employers and their employes, and for 
the belief that in future this understanding 
will broaden, through continued effort to 
bring about fair performances and increasing 
inclination toward cooperation on a just 
basis, to the end of accumulating benefits 
for both sides, and consequently for all of 
the public. 
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Defeat of Anti-Alien Bill 


In this connection it may be cited that 
representatives of organized labor took the 
initiative in bringing about steps looking to 
the framing of a workman’s compensation 
measure to be submitted to the voters of the 
state at the next general election, two years 
hence, and that they brought their proposals 
to the attention of the industrial operators 
of the state in a spirit of such evident frank- 
ness and well meaning that cooperation re- 
sulted. In consequence, representatives of 
the State Federation of Labor and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods are working earnestly and 
in harmony with representatives of the mine 
operators and other industrial interests in the 
state to the end of arriving at agreements 
upon a fair measure which will afford the 
maximum of real protection to both employer 
and employe, and that will go far toward 
stopping the much-to-be-deprecated graft 
which a certain class of attorneys fatten upon 
through impositions practiced at the expense 
of the working man. It is considered on all 
sides that the direct contact and affiliation in 
a common cause thus brought about between 
employer and employe in the state gives 
cause for the belief that a very considerable 
advance has been made in better understand- 
ing, and that the results along this line will 
continue to expand, to the very great benefit 
of the people of the state at large. 


OTHER ENDEAVORS 


In the defeat of the Kinney bill, which 
would have deprived foreigners of the right to 
work in Arizona, and which was resurrected 
from a previous legislature, the Chapter found 
labor organizations at its elbow with assist- 
ance, because of the general unfairness of 
the measure. Presentation by the Chapter of 
the fallacies in arguments advanced by some 
few extremists in favor of adoption of an 
anti-single man drill law was successful in pre- 
venting the infliction of this trouble engen- 
dering character of legislation upon the State. 
Miners among the members of the legislature 
and not a few union men were ready enough 
to see that the introduction of the single-man 
drill to general usage in mine workings in 
Arizona, where it could be employed to ad- 
vantage had not decreased employment or 
increased personal risk in the mines, but, on 
the other hand, through facilitating the mak- 


ing of openings in ore and in other ways as 
sisting the operators, had greatly increased 
the employment and the general mining activ- 
ities of the state. 

A measure having the purpose of curtail- 
ing the powers of sheriffs to control peace 
conditions, through depriving them of the 
right to employ emergency deputies, was suc- 
cessfully argued against, with the result of 
continuing emergency security for the homes, 
the general public and the industrial interests 
of the state. 

A school tax measure, from which the 
sparsely settled agricultural districts would 
have benefited at immense cost to the thickly 
populated mining districts, the producers of 
the bulk of the taxation, was supplanted with 
legislation of fair character, from which both 
the mining and the agricultural districts will 
receive increased advantages, but without un- 
just imposition upon either. A number of 
other measures indirectly placing hardship 
upon the mining districts to the unfair advan- 
tage of other centers were likewise displayed 
in their real colors, with the result that the 
majority of the legislators stood for fairness 
and either disapproved the bills in toto or so 
amended them as to remove their unfairness. 

In conclusion as to legislative matters, it 
seems permissible to say that the work in 
which the Chapter pointed the way and that 
in which it assisted carried very much benefit, 
both as to the present and looking to the fu- 
ture. It may be said that more was achieved 
in putting down a firm foundation for rational 
legislation and the ending of haphazard law- 
making than brought about by the perform- 
ances of any previous legislative body since 
Arizona entered statehood. . 

The exceedingly few new laws placed upon 
the statutes by the legislature, it may be 
added, recommended the body very highly 
to the Arizona public. The legislators set, 
through the display of conservatism and 
thoughtful consideration of business that 
came up, an example that future Arizona 
legislatures will doubtless make endeavor to 
follow. 

All of this is encouraging in the highest de- 
gree to those engaged in the state’s largest 
industry, involving its greatest employment 
of labor, its largest tax resource and its 
greatest investment of capital, the latter, in 
a big measure, represented by the share in- 
vestments of miners of Arizona and of other 
states in which mining is an important fac- 
tor, notably Michigan, where it is a well- 
known fact that many miners on the retired 
list by reason of age disabilities are living 
and keeping their families in comfort and 
assisting with the development of their home 
communities through the dividends received 
from their shares in Arizona producing cop- 
per mines. 


IN PUBLICITY CHANNELS 


The Chapter has not been idle in matters 
of larger publicity for the mining districts of 
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Arizona, to the end of advancement of the 
interests of all legitimate, conservative enter- 
prises, and also to the end of better under- 
standing in every part of the state of the 
very great importance to the public welfare 
that successful mining operations represent. 
There has also been endeavor through the 
press to bring about better understanding 
between employers and employes in the min- 
ing industry, supplementing the policy of fair- 
ness and frankness carried out with respect 
to legislative matters. 
_The press has been very liberal in its exten- 
sion of cooperation and aid in all ways along 
these lines, as a whole recognizing the bene- 
fits which will be carried to all the people 
and interests in the state by successful issue 
of the endeavors which have been under- 
taken and gladly joining hands with the 
Chapter in the movement. 
J It has been felt in connection with pub- 
icity matters that the home field should 
first be considered, and that with legitimate 
well-considered cooperation established here 
the time would have arrived to extend the 
publicity work to the broader field repre- 
sented in various mining publications of 
good standing in the country at large. The 
preliminary steps have been taken to an un- 
derstanding association with these, based, as 
is the home understanding, upon the confi- 
dence that space given will not be abused in 
any manner through the tendering of preju- 
diced or thoughtlessly constructed news or 
other matter, but will have truth, fairness 
and the best interests of the public always in 
consideration. In a very short while the 
Chapter expects to be able to furnish all of 
the leading publications of the country with 
weekly and monthly résumés of the worth- 
while mining news of the state, this news 
service being based upon actual knowledge 
of the real conditions extant in the various 
districts, reflecting the matured opinions in 
these and furnished without prejudice in any 
respect. It is felt that such service will be 
appreciated by publishers featuring mining 
matter and by their leaders, while at the same 
time increasing interest in and appreciation 
of the industry both in and out of the state. 
A more delicate matter in association with 
the publicity work in the state has been the 
gaining of an understanding on the part of 
newspaper men that the mine manager is not 
an aloof person, but simply a very busy 
one; that, notwithstanding his multitudinous 
duties, with their endless detail, he really de- 
sires the cooperation of the press in keeping 
the public aware of the fairness which he 
wishes to maintain, and that he is readily 
accessible to the newspaper man who comes 
legitimately in the interests of accuracy and 
understanding of the aims and work of the 
company. A beginning has been made in 
closing somewhat of a breach which had 
grown up out of misunderstanding by pub- 
lishers, more or less generally, of the attitude 
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of the operators, the efforts of the Chapter 
in this direction having been met with the 
utmost of cordiality on both sides to this 
time. Among other results, there have been 
increased news channels opened to. the news- 
papers and there has been turned to their 
printing offices in such of the districts in 
which this phase of the work has reached, 
much printing which formerly was thought- 
lessly given to outside of the state concerns, 
mainly exclusive job printing plants with no 
interest in Arizona and no power to extend aid 
through publicity to the state’s chief interest, 
a work that the Arizona newspapers are con- 
stantly engaged in, with no commensurate 
reward possible of attending. 


PRODUCERS AND THE PUBLIC 


The Chapter has also initiated a line of 
endeavor to the end of bringing the operators 
and the public into closer understanding of 
the needs of each other in the several dis- 
tricts. This has resulted very happily, so far 
as carried out, and there is much ground for 
hope that as time passes the attainments 
will highly justify the efforts put forth. Some 
important gains have been made in securing 
the provision of desirable public conveniences, 
and these have suggested others which are by 
way of being carried out. Mine operators 
have been found eager to act upon sugges- 
tions presented them from the viewpoint of 
the public and which have not previously 
reached their consideration, solely by reason 
of the pressure of their operating duties. 


PATRIOTIC PREPAREDNESS 


You are aware through previous corre- 
spondence of the endeavors of this Chapter 
on behalf of operators and operatives of the 
state to secure the interest of the Federal 
Government in such preparedness steps as 
will prevent any check upon their efforts to 
see that the Government and its allies are in 
no way embarrassed by any curtailment of 
copper metal supplies through the intriguing 
of the representatives of foreign powers, and 
of the high influence which it was sought to 
bring to bear to this end. 

In furtherance of the spirit of patriotism 
in the state, so desirable and necessary, in 
view of the dependence which must be placed 
upon it for the production of more than one- 
third of the total output of copper this year, 
the Chapter assisted in bringing about patri- 
otic song services, patriotic addresses in the 
schools, and large patriotic demonstrations 
by all of the people in the several mining 
districts during the first and second weeks 
of this month, the attendant results being 
excellent. 


FUTURE WORK 


There might be added the detail of other 
work accomplished by the Chapter to this 
time of lesser importance, but rather than 
run to further length I will conclude this re- 
port with the statement that among the more 
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important things now under consideration 
for future effort, in addition to those matters 
which have been mentioned, is the extension 
of the study of political economy under com- 
petent direction in the public schools, to- 
gether with an increase in the number of 
reference books upon the subject in the schoo! 
libraries. 

There is also effort in contemplation in the 
direction of making the scenic railroad routes 
leading to the several copper producing dis- 
tricts of the state better known to Americans 
who are out to see America. Some of these 
routes afford attractions unsurpassed on the 
continent, while the country through which 
they make their way abounds with legendary 
and historic interest of the greatest, and their 
copper camp terminals with industrial activ- 
ity to an extent that the large majority of 
Americans do not dream to be extant else- 
where than in the great manufacturing cen- 
ters of the East. It is felt that the more 
Americans brought in contact with these 
things, the larger and more rational and suc- 
cessful will be the investment of money in 
American mining. 

Reverting to the extension of the study of 
political economy, I may say that I do not 
believe effort can be extended more laudably 
in any direction. Experience in the Bisbee 
district is that with the study confined to but 
half of the last period of the high school a 
great many errors are corrected in the minds 
of the young people as to the relations of 
capital to labor. These corrections do not 
stop with the students in their benefits, but 
are carried into the homes, with results of 
the best, and that might be attained in no 
other way. I am hoping means will be found 
in cooperation with the superintendents of 
the schools in the state and in the several 
mining districts in particular to introduce 
this study in the last year of the grammer 
grade, at least, and to carry it through all of 
the periods in the high schools. It is hoped 
that the cooperation of the State University 
may be obtained to the extent of detail of a 
successful teacher of the study during a part 
of each year in an advisory capacity to teach- 
ers in the schools of the state. 


EXTENSION OF USAGE OF COPPER 


The Chapter has succeeded in directing 
more attention to copper and its products in 
point of their higher efficiency and general 
larger desirability in all lines of building con- 
struction; for cornice work, hinges, door 
knobs, chandeliers, etc.; for ornaments about 
the home, replacing cut-glass and other mate- 
rials; to the advantages of copper alloy in 
wire rope which may not be subjected to 
capacity strain, in wire of ornamental and all 
light usage sort, including the great quantity 
used in carrying vines, in chicken yard fenc- 
ing and other domestic lines, the advantages 
of the small alloy being in the prevention of 
rust, the great consumer of steel and iron, and 
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in interior building construction in the far 
longer life, intact in beauty, of brass articles, 
this greater life making up many times over 
for the slightly increased original cost of the 
copper and brass products in comparison 
with similar articles of iron, steel and other 
materials. This movement, started in Ari- 
zona, it is hoped to extend widely. The sup- 
port which has come to it here is gratifying, 
and it seems reasonable to expect that the 
planned extension of the campaign will add 
largely to the domestic consumption of cop- 
‘per in the United States. It is considered a 
movement that ultimately will have a great 
deal of influence in stabilizing the copper 
metal market and in making up for decrease 
in demand which will follow the end of war 
usages and the re-establishment later of Euro- 
pean industries on efficiency basis. 


OTHER METALS 


While copper naturally absorbs the great 
volume of interest in Arizona at this time, the 
Chapter is awake to the fact that there are 
other important metal mintng activities in 
the state, and is preparing to give intelligent 
and full consideration to these. Particularly 
is it aware of the possibilities attending the 
likelihood of much wider interest in the silver 
lead areas of the state, and in which it is 
reasonable to expect that the awakening now 
under way will culminate in much new inter- 
est and investment. The Chapter is also 
keeping in touch with possibilities for the 
extension of development of other Arizona 
metals and for the development of oil. In 
the latter connection it has superficially in- 
vestigated the most likely area now under 
development in the state, in Yavapai county, 
where there is the possibility this time of the 
attainment of commercial wells. 


MEMBERSHIP 


As you will gather, the time of the Chapter 
has thus far been pretty much occupied with 
its affairs of emergency and organization 
character. The stage is now nearing hand, 
however, in which endeavor will be made to 
extend its membership. The foundation for 
this work has been partly put down through 
publicity arrangements to the present time, 
and it is believed that under the program 
that has been outlined it will be possible to 
secure the active and highly interested asso- 
ciation of a number of new and desirable 
members whose districts are to receive real 
news service and will thereby gain direct 
benefit. There is also in mind the encourage- 
ment of the organization of mine managers 
and superintendent clubs in the several min- 
ing districts, these to have no direct associa- 
tion or affiliation with the Chapter, but natu- 
rally looking to it as an organization which 
should have the benefit of their support and 
cooperation. The functions of the mine man- 
agers and superintendent clubs, as the Chap- 
ter views the matter, should be confined to 
social affairs and to the jealous guarding of 
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their membership from invasion by wild-cat 
promoters and other undesirables who find 
their way into the industry, to its detriment 
and that of the investing public. It is be- 
lieved that such clubs as suggested would be 
dominated by men having the best interests 
of the industry and of the public much at 
heart, and that their refusal of membership 
to persons not in good standing by reason of 
previous promotion records would have a 
very great influence in checking vicious prac- 
tices and in eliminating those from the State 
who may be given to crooked methods. Co- 
operation with the State Corporation Com- 
mission by the several clubs would doubtless 
be an outgrowth of their activities, and would 
further add to the general benefits and to the 


. protection of the public. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ORES 
CHANGED BY WESTERN ROADS 


Changes in the western freight classifica- 
tion having an important bearing on ore 
shipments have been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The order 
is as follows: 

It is ordered, That the petitioners herein 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to estab- 
lish upon not less than 30 days’ notice to 
this Commission and to the general public 
by filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the act to regulate 


— the following classifications, to 
wit: 


Ores: Class 

Ores, not otherwise indexed by name, 
subject to Rule 2: 

Actual value not exceeding 5 cents per 
pound: 


50,000 Ibs. 
Actual valxe exceeding 5 cents per pound 
but not exceeding 40 cents per pound: 

In bags, barrels or boxes, L.C.L....... 2 
In packages or in bulk, C.L., min. wt. 

Actual value exceeding 40 cents per pound 
but not exceeding $1.00 per pound: 

In bags, barrels or boxes, L.C.L. ...... 1 
In packages or in bulk, C.L., min. wt. 

Actual value exceeding $1.00 per pound: 

In bags, barrels or boxes, L.C.L....... Dl 
In packages or in bulk, C.L., min. wt. 

Value not stated, not taken. 


Walter Fitch Honored 


Walter Fitch, an active member of the 
American Mining Congress, president of the 
Chief Consolidated Mining Company, and 
other properties, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of regents of the University 
of Utah by Governor Bamberger. 


ake 
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WAR DELAYS DEDICATION 
PLANS AT PITTSBURGH 


Due to the entrance of the United States 
into the war and the increased work that has 
been thrown upon the Bureau of Mines 
thereby, it has been decided to postpone in- 
definitely the dedication of the Bureau of 
Mines’ new building at Pittsburgh. This will 
also cancel the special meetings of the na- 
tional technical societies which were to have 
been held at Pittsburgh during that time. 
The building will be occupied as early as 
possible, but the dedication ceremony will be 
deferred until after the war. 


OREGON BUREAU OF MINES GIVEN 
MORE FUNDS FOR NEXT YEAR 


The Oregon legislature made available 
$30,000 for the use of the Oregon Bureau of 
Mines and Geology for the ensuing biennium 
1917-1918. The appropriation for the past 
biennium was $35,000, but specified that 
$10,000 had to be spent at the Panama-Pa- 
cific exhibit for a mineral exhibit, thus leav- 
ing but $25,000 for the investigational work 
of this Bureau. The Bureau, therefore, has 
$5,000 more available this coming biennium. 

At a recent meeting of the commission H. 
N. Lawrie, of Portland, was elected chairman, 
which makes the third successive biennium 
for him to assume the responsibility of this 
service and accept the honor which is con- 
ferred. At this meeting the plans for investi- 
gation of the mineral resources of the State 
were left in most elastic form, to be dealt 
with as the occasion arises. Of these plans 
the commission contemplates a very active 
cooperation with the United States Bureau 
of Mines in working out the milling and 
metallurgical problems of the State. 

law was passed removing restrictions to 
smelter locations in the State of Oregon, 
thereby making it more desirable to consider 
the operation of smelters in the State. 

A bill was passed creating a Lime Board 
with an appropriation of $20,000 to investi- 
gate and engage in the pulverized lime busi- 
ness. This bill was passed presumably in the 
interest of the farmer. 


California Oil Report Out 


The first annual report of the State Oil 
and Gas Supervisor of California is being 
distributed. It covers the operations of the 
department of petroleum and gas of the State 
Mining Bureau. Fletcher Hamilton is the 
State mineralogist, under whose direction the 
bulletin was written. R. P. McLaughlin, State 
oil and gas supervisor, is the author of the 
report. The report contains a number of 
illustrations, charts and statistical tables. It 
will be found of interest to the petroleum in- 
dustry throughout the country, although its 
greatest interest, of course, will be to opera- 
tors in California. 
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NEW COAL MAP COMES 
IN HANDY AT THIS TIME 


Due to the existing emergency, proofs of 
the incomplete coal map being prepared by 
the Geological Survey have been hurried to 
the War Department. This map, which is be- 
ing made under the direction of M. R. Camp- 
bell, is by far the most pretentious mapping 
of the country’s coal regions ever attempted. 
The work is so far advanced that practically 
the full benefits of it can be obtained from 
the proofs. 


Name of Company Changed. 


The Southern Illinois Machine and Foun- 
dry Company, of Murphysboro, IIl., has is- 
sued the following announcement: 

“We take pleasure in announcing that the 
corporate name of this company has been 
changed to ‘Egyptian Iron Works.’ 

“Our old name, constituting one that was 
more or less awkward in addressing letters, 
orders, checks, etc., we, after due considera- 
tion, decided that a change would be to the 
interest of all concerned. The personnel of 
officers and management of the business 
will remain the same. 

“On account of the large increase in busi- 
ness, we have outgrown our present quarters, 
and find it is going to be necessary to seek a 
new location. We are contemplating the 
erection of a new foundry building and car 
shop for the manufacture of complete mining 
cars of all descriptions, as well as other min- 
ing equipment.” 


Sebastian Joins Bickett Company 


C. A. Bickett, president of the Bickett Coal 
and Coke Company, of Chicago, makes the 
following announcement: 

“T am pleased to announce that Don B. 
Sebastian, formerly fuel agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, 
has associated himself with this company, 
and at our next annual meeting he is to be 
elected a vice-president of the company.” 


Offers Thoroughbreds to U. S. 


George Wingfield, of Reno, Nevada, has 
offered to the President of the United States 
his entire stock of thoroughbred horses in 
case thev are needed. Mr. Wingfield has about 
six hundred thoroughbreds. He formerly was 
a director of the American Mining Congress, 
and is a life member of the organization. 


Transferred to Seattle Station 


Harlan A. Depew, a physical chemist, who 
has been working in the Pittsburgh station 
of the Bureau of Mines, has been transferred 
to the Seattle station. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 
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WILL H. COGHILL 
Metallurgist 


Will H. Coghill, who recently was appointed 
a consulting metallurgist with the Bureau of 
Mines and who will be attached to the Cor- 
valiis station of that bureau, received his 
higher education at Shurtleff College and 
the Colorado School of Mines. He was gradu- 
ated from the latter institution in 1903 with 
the degree of E.M. He had postgraduate 
work at the Chicago University, Northwest- 
ern University and at the University of 
California. 

The first metallurgical work done by Mr. 
Coghill was under H. Foster Bain. Among 
the positions held by Mr. Coghill are the 
following: 

Assistant Engineer, Calumet and Arizona 
Mining Co.; instructor, Michigan College of 
Mines; assistant engineer, Tamarack Mining 
Co.; chief engineer, Franklin Mining Co.; 
chief engineer, United Zinc Companies, super- 
intendent, Highland Mine (Joplin) ; member 
of the faculty of Northwestern University 
1907-1914; operated ore testing laboratory in 
El Paso 1914-1915; became member of the 
ooty of the Oregon School of Mines in 
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In 1916 Mr. Coghill was elected professor of 
metallurgy and placed in charge of the de- 
partment of chemical engineering for the 
Oregon School of Mines. 

As a result of a civil service examination 
he was appointed consulting metallurgist of 
the Bureau of Mines and recently was put in 
charge of the cooperative work of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of the Oregon Bureau of Mines 
and Geology. Mr. Coghill is the author of 
numerous articles dealing with cyaniding and 
flotation. 


HIGHER COAL PRICES COME 
AS A SURPRISE TO SOME 


Many consumers of coal are just awakening 
to the fact that prices have advanced and that 
they will not be able to make as favorable 
contracts this summer as they were a year 
ago. Strange as it may seem, many consum- 
ers of considerable quantities of coal appar- 
ently were not aware that conditions affect- 
ing coal prices have changed materially since 
last summer. The Geological Survey is in re- 
ceipt of numerous letters from coal consum- 
ers asking whether this is a legitimate in- 
crease of price or whether it is the result of 
some improper action on the part of coal 
operators. Such inquiries are being answered 
as follows: 

“Since October and November of 1916 the 
demand for bituminous coal has been greater 
than the producer (because of labor shortage). 
and the railroads (because of lack of cars 
and motive power and generally congested 
conditions of their transportation systems) 
have been able to deliver. The price accord- 
ingly has risen to levels not previously re- 
corded for any like period of time in the 
history of this country. Whether prices will 
recede depends, of course, upon this balance 
between supply and demand. Competent ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the experience 
of coal consumers in the past six months will 
lead them to store coal during the summer 
months in larger quantities than heretofore, 
but that the scarcity of labor available for 
mining coal and the inability of the railroads 
to move the coal to destination at a rate 
much greater than at present, will prevent 
material relief. For this reason it is expected 
that the demand for coal next fall will be 
sufficiently strong to maintain prices some- 
where near their present level. Published re- 
ports of contracts recently closed for bitumin- 
ous coal indicate that many large consuming 
interests will pay from 50 to 100 per cent 
more for their fuel during the coming year 
than in 1916. There is ample evidence in the 
history of the industry to show that prices 
will not resume the former low level prevail- 
ing in 1914 and 1915.” 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


R. R. GOODRICH 
Metallurgist 


Robert R. Goodrich, who recently was ap- 
pointed a consulting metallurgist of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, with station at Moscow, Idaho, 
has been extremely active in the practice of 
his profession. Some biographical data con- 
cerning him is as follows: é 

April, 1864—Born, Hartford, Conn. 

June, 1885—Graduated B. S. in mining 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

1885-1890—Mining engineer for principal 
collieries in the New River coal fields on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway; 1886, mem- 
ber American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

1890-1893—-Mining engineer for most of the 
new collieries on Elkhorn Creek, in the Poca- 
hontas coal field on Norfolk and Western 
Railway; also (1893) manager of Elk Ridge 
Colliery. 

1893-1895—Surveyed and put in irrigation 
plants for improvement of property, El Paso. 

1895-1896—Assayer and chemist for Chihua- 
hua Mining Company, Chihuahua, Mexico; 
traveled through Mexico and Northwest, vis- 
iting mines and smelters 
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1896-1898—Mining engineer and assistant 
superintendent Helena Mining Company, 
mines of Chihuahua Mining Company; 1898, 
superintendent of the company. 

1899-1902—Student “ M. I. T.”; 1901, gradu- 
ated B. S. in mechanical engineering; 1902, 
degree M. S., majoring in electrical engineer- 
ing. 

1902-1904—“Engineering apprentice,” West- 
inghouse Electric Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1903, member Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

1905-1906—Boston and Montana Consoli- 
dated Copper and Silver Mining Company, 
Great Falls, Mont.; smelterman; draughts- 
man; studied concentration. 

1907—Visited and studied important min- 
ing sections, principally Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
and Butte, Mont., districts; superintendent 
Cclumbus Borax Company mine, Lebec, Kern 
County, Cal.; installed roaster. 

1907-1914—Professor of metallurgy, charge 
of Bureau of Mines and Assaying, University 
of Arizona; studied Arizona copper fields; 
limited research work for Arizona mining 
companies; visited important mining sections 
of United States. 

1913-1914—-Sabbatical year at Columbia Uni- 
versity; 1914, member American Electro. 
chemical Society. 

1914-1915—Paper, “The Hydro-Electrolytic 
Treatment of Convper Ores,” Transactions of 
the American Electrochemical Society. Vol. 
xxv, 1914, p.p. 207-242; Ph.D. in metallurgy, 
Columbia University, June, 1915. 

1915—Metallurgist, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho: United States patent No. 
1171782, February 15, 1916, methods for the 
hvdro-electrolvtic treatment of ores; paver, 
“The Hydro-Electrolvtic Treatment of Cop- 
per Ores,” Transactions of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, Vol. lii, 1915, 
pp. 783-826. 


Move to New York 
The Associated Geological Engineers, F. 


G. Clapp, manager, have announced that they 
are to abolish their Pittsburgh office, and 
will be represented in New York entirely in 
the future, at 120 Broadway. 


Kentucky Institute to Meet 


The sprng meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute will be held at -Lexington, Ky., 
May 1819. An interesting program has been 
prepared and the meeting is expected to be 
a very successful one. 


Arrange Closer Cooperation 


Carl H. Beal, a petroleum technologist in 
the service of the Bureau of Mines, has re- 
turned to Washington after arranging with 
the governor of Oklahoma and the State 
Corporation Commission for closer coopera- 
tion between the state and federal govern- 
ments as to oil work on Indian lands. 
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CURRENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Up to April 24, 1917, there have been intro- 
duced in the special (Sixty-fifth) session of 
the United States Congress 5,849 bills and 108 
resolutions. Of these 2,078 bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate, and 42 Senate joint reso- 
lutions. In the House 3,771 bills have been 
introduced and 66 joint resolutions. The 
following bills will be of interest to the 
mining fraternity: 

H. R. 22, by Mr. Mondell, provides for the 
reorganization of the General Land Office, 
and makes special provision for a Land Law 
Board, to be composed of the Assistant Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and four 
other persons having a thorough knowledge 
of the public land laws, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, and charged with the considera- 
tion, review and decision of such cases as 
shall be assigned by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, its decisidns to have the 
same force and effect as the decision of the 
Commissioner. 

H. R. 52, by Mr. Mondell, provides for a 
mining experiment station at Lander, Wyo., 
and appropriates $25,000 for establishing, 
equipping, and maintaining said station dur- 
ing its first year. 

H. R. 53, by Mr. Mondell, provides for ap- 
peals from decisions of the Secretary of the 
Interior to the district courts of the United 
States of questions involving title to public 
lands; provides that the decision of questions 
of law alone by such courts shall be final, 
subject, however, to the right of the United 
States Supreme Court to review such deci- 
sions by certiorari or otherwise. 

H. R. 54, by Mr. Mondell, provides that all 
lands included in power-site withdrawals 
shall be subject to disposal under the public 
land laws, with the express provision that all 
entries or patents shall be taken subject to 
the right of the State in which such lands are 
located to supervise and control the genera- 
tion, transmission and sale of hydro-electric 
power, and that the denial of such authority 
to the State shall work a forfeiture of all 
claim or title to such land. 

H. R. 56. by Mr. Mondell, grants rights of 
way through the public lands and national 
forests to all persons who shall file with the 
Secretary of the Interior satisfactory proof 
of right to the use of water in any State or 
Territory for any beneficial use, including the 
development of power, with the further pro- 
viso that all such rights of way and uses are 
granted upon the condition and subject to 
the reservation that all electric power gen- 
erated thereunder shall be subject to the 
regulation and control of the State within 
which the same is situated, and that when- 
ever such right to the use of water shall 
cease the right of way so granted shall imme- 
diately revert to the United States. 


H. R. 58, by Mr. Mondell, provides that 25 
per cent of the proceeds of the sale of public 
lands within any State shall be applied to the 
construction and improvement of public roads 
within such State. 

H. R. 63, by Mr. Mondell, provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the 
State of Wyoming one-half the rent and roy- 
alties collected by the United States from 
the Owl Creek Coal Company for its lease of 
coal lands from the United States. 

H. R. 66, by Mr. Van Dyke, provides for 
the establishment of a woman’s division in 
the Department of Labor to investigate and 
report upon matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of wage-earning women and the com- 
petitive influence of women in the several 
industries. 

H. R. 149, by Mr. Wason, provides for a 
tariff duty of 50 per cent ad valorem upon 
finished building stone an per cent per 
cubic foot upon unfinished imported in 
this country from all counties except the 
Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam 
and Tutuila. 

H. R. 195, by Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, pro- 
vides for the sale of coal and asphalt deposits, 
leased and unleased, of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations in Oklahoma, after ap- 
praisal by a board consisting of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President—one 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, one upon the recommendation of 
the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, 
and one upon the recommendation of the 
governor of the Chickasaw Nation. Twenty 
per cent of the purchase price is to be paid in 
cash and the remainder in four equal annual 
installments, bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
All sales shall be made subject to the rights 
of lessee, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to reject any and all bids. Lessee 
shall be entitled to a credit of any advance 
royalties already paid upon land in case of 
purchase, and any third party purchasing 
shall not be entitled to the royalty until the 
credit so given shall be exhausted at the rate 
of 8 cents per ton mine run and all royalties 
thereafter are fixed at 8 cents per ton mine 
run of coal. Fifty thousand dollars is ap- 
propriated for the expenses of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, and the proceeds 
derived from sales are to be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

H. R. 244, by Mr. Raker, creates a bureau 
for the deaf and dumb in the Department of 
Labor, charged with the duty of studying the 
industrial, social and educational conditions 
of the deaf and dumb throughout the United 
States, and of gathering statistics and infor- 
mation which may be useful in promoting 
the interests of said people. 
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H. R. 268, by Mr. Hayden, provides for the 
leasing of metalliferous mineral lands within 
Indian reservations for terms of thirty years 
and for the payment of a royalty of not less 
than 5 per cent of the gross value of the min- 
erals at the mine, ground rental of 25 cents per 
acre the first year, 50 cents the second, third, 
fourth and fifth years, and $1 per acre for 
each year thereafter, same to be credited 
upon the royalties which may accrue during 
the year of such payment. Locations are to 
be made under the provisions of the general 
mining laws of the United States, and the 
lessee is required to do at least $100 worth 
of assessment work upon each claim during 
each year. 

H. R. 274, by Mr. Hayden, provides that 
the requirement of $100 annual assessment 
work upon mining claims shall not be required 
from those mustered into the militia or Na- 
tional Guard until six months after such 
owner is mustered out of service, and pro- 
vided that locator shall file a certificate in 
the office where such location notice or cer- 
tificate is recorded of his desire to hold said 
mining claim under this act. 

H , by Mr. Foster, provides for uni- 
form selection and purchase of fuel to be used 
by the United States upon recommendation 
of the ~—— of the Bureau of Mines. 

H. 293, by Mr. Foster, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to collect and pub- 
lish statistics on the production, manufacture 
and marketing of crude petroleum. 

H. R. 1693, by Mr. Taylor of Colorado, pro- 
vides for the appointment by the President 
of a commission of five members to codify 
and suggest amendments to the general min- 
ing laws. This commission is to be composed 
of men of recognized experience in or knowl- 
edge of the mining industry and mining laws, 
who shall serve without compensation and 
shall hold public hearings in the principal 
mining centers of the West and Alaska, invite 
suggestions and opinions concerning the ex- 
isting mining laws and desirable amendments 
and consider the laws and experience of other 
countries, and to make report within one 
year after the passage of the act. 

H. R. 1722, by Mr. Taylor of Colorado, pro- 
vides for the publication of an official journal, 
to be known as United States Official Bulle- 
tin, which shall contain brief notices of the 
work of the various executive departments 
and independent bureaus of the Government, 
under the direction of a committee consisting 
of five members, one member to be appointed 
by the President, two members to be chosen 
from the House of Representatives and from 
the Senate, selected by the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate. The 
heads of departments are required to furnish 
advance information for publication in this 
bulletin, which is to be sold to subscribers at 
$1 per year, and $200,000 is appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

H. R. 1723, by Mr. Taylor of Colorado, pro- 
vides for the government construction of a 
railroad from Gallup, N. Mex., to Durango, 
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Colo., authorizes the appointment of a com- 
mission similar to the Alaska Railway Com- 
mission to carry out the provisions of the act, 
and provides an appropriation of $50,000. The 
bill also providés for the issuance of bonds, 
to be secured by said property, for an amount 
not to exceed $4,500,000, to be paid from the 
earnings of said road and from the selling 
price and net rentals or royalties which may 
be derived by the Government from the sale 
or lease of coal and oil lands in the San Juan 
coal area in the States of Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico. The bill also provides for the 
leasing of said railroad, said lease to include 
an option of purchase, subject ‘to the contro! 
of the President of the United States. 

H. R. 2316, by Mr. Webb, provides that the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law shall not apply té 
business combinations solely engaged in ex- 
port trade, providing such associations do 
not enter into any agreement, understanding, 
or conspiracy, or do any act, which artifici- 
ally or intentionally and unduly enhances 
prices within the United States of commodi- 
ties of the class exported by such association. 
It provides that any corporation may own 
all or any part of the stock of a corporation 
organized solely for export trade, and, further, 
that the prohibition against “unfair methods 
of competition” in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act shall apply to competitors in 
export trade, even though the acts com- 
plained of are done without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. The bill 
further provides for investigations by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which may rec- 
ommend a readjustment of the business in 
case it shall conclude that the law has been 
violated. In case the association shall fail to 
comply with the recommendations of the 
Federal Trade Commission, it is required to 
refer its findings and recommendations to 
the Attorney General of the United States 
for such action thereon as he may deem 
proper. 

H. R. 2611, by Mr. Howard, provides’ for 
the establishment of engineering experiment 
stations in each of the States, Territories and 
the District of Columbia in connection with 
State-supported engineering schools or uni- 
versities. The bill provides that such engi- 
neering experiment stations shall become de- 
positories of the Bureau of Standards, and 
provides for an annual appropriation of 
$15,000 for each of the stations thus created. 

H. R. 2901, by Mr. Adamson, provides for 
the enlargement of the Interstate Commerce 
that the President of the United States, in 
Commission to eleven members, and provides 
time of actual or threatened war, may take 
control of all transportation and communica- 
tion lines. 

H. R. 2931, by Mr. Slayden, provides for a 
special tax on explosives and a tax upon 
manufacturers and dealers therein. 

H. R. 3223, by Mr. Morgan, provides for the 
payment to the State of Oklahoma of an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands made between 


April 22, 1889, and November 16, 1907, such 
sum to become a part of the permanent pub- 
lic school fund of said State, the interest 
thereof only to be used; and provides an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act. 

H. R. 3225, by Mr. Morgan, provides an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 to be paid to the 
State of Oklahoma, to be accepted in full 
payment and satisfaction of claims against 
the United States for taxes on lands and 
property within said State made nontaxable 
by act of the United States. 

H. R. 3232, by Mr. Ferris, provides for the 
leasing of public lands containing deposits of 
coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or 
sodium. 

H. R. 3633, by Mr. Foster, provides for the 
regulation of the manufacture, distribution, 
storage, sale, use and possession of explosives 
in time of war or during national emergency. 
(Elsewhere in this issue will be found an ac- 
count of the hearings upon this bill before 
the House Committee on Mines and Mining.) 


SENATE BILLS 


S. 12, by Mr. Owen, provides for the sale oi 
the coal and asphalt deposits in the segre- 
gated mineral land in the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Nations in the State of Oklahoma, and 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
prescribe the rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the act, and appropriates $35,000 to 
pay expenses of advertising and sale. 

S. 22, by Mr. Pittman, to establish a com- 
mission form of government for the adminis- 
tration of national affairs in Alaska. The bill 
provides that the governor of Alaska, the 
surveyor general of Alaska, and three persons 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the State, shall constitute the 
Alaska Administrative Commission, to which 
is transferred the administrative functions of 
the several bureaus at Washington which 
have to do with Alaskan affairs. 

S. 26, by Mr. Pittman, authorizes the cutting 
of timber for mining purposes by corporations 
organized in one state and conducting mining 
operations in another. 

S. 48, by Mr. Walsh, provides that upon re- 
linquishment or surrender to the United 
States within six months from the date of 
this act by any locator or his successors in 
interest of any claim to unpatented oil or gas 
lands included in any order of withdrawal 
upon which oil or gas has been discovered, 
was being produced, or upon which drilling 
operations were in actual progress January 
1, 1914, and the claim initiated prior to July 
3, 1910, the Secretary of the Interior may 
lease to such person or association not to 
exceed 2,560 acres upon payment of a royalty 
of not exceeding one-eighth of the oil or gas 
extracted, each lease to be for a period of 


_ twenty years, with the right to renew upon 


reasonable terms to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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S. 45, by Mr. Walsh, provides for the leasing 
of coal, oil, phosphate, gas, potassium, and 
sodium lands on the public domain. 

S. 104, by Mr. Smoot, provdes for a com- 
mission to codify and suggest amendments to 
the general mining laws; that the commission 
shall hold public hearings in the principal 
mining cities of the West and Alaska; that the 
commission shall submit its final report within 
one year after the passage of the act; that 
each of the commissioners shal! receive a sal- 
ary of $500 per month and actual or necessary 
expenses of the commission, including travel- 
ing expenses, and appropriates the sum of 
$25,000 to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

S. 385, by Mr. Ashurst, authorizes the mining 
for metalliferous minerals on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

S. 734, by Mr. Warren, provides for a mining 
experiment station to be located at Lander, 
Wyoming, and for an appropriation of $25,000 
to cover the expense of such station during 
the first fiscal year. 

S. 842, by Mr. Phelan, provides for the es- 
tablishment of a National Employment Bureau 
in the Department of Labor, and provides that 
the duties of the Division of Information of 
the Bureau of Immigration shall be trans- 
ferred to this Bureau, and authorizes the Post- 
master General to extend to the Secretary of 
Labor the use of the post offices and postal 
facilities, including postal employes, wherever 
they can be used in a practical way to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

S. 950, by Mr. Myers, provides for the non- 
mineral (surface) entry of lands withdrawn, 
classified, or reported as containing coal, phos- 
phate, nitrate, potash, oil, gas, or asphaltic 
minerals in Alaska. 

S. 983, by Mr. Smith, of Georgia provides for 
establishing engineering experiment stations in 
connection with State universities or engineer- 
ing schools for the promotion of engineering 
and industrial research in each of the States 
and Territories. 

S. 1079, by Mr. Jones, creates a division to 
be known as a Woman’s Division in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

S. 1419, by Mr. Shields, provides for the de- 
velopment of water-power, for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of dams upon navi- 
gable streams of the United States, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. 

S. 1560, by Mr. Jones of New Mexico, grants 
to each of the public land States five hundred 
thousand acres of unreserved, nonmineral, sur- 
veyed public lands, the proceeds to be, used 
solely for the purpose of constructing, repair- 
ing and maintaining public wagon roads. 

S. 1609, by Mr. Shafroth, provides for the 
entry, location and disposal under the public- 
land laws of lands now included in water- 
power site withdrawals, upon the payment to 
the United States of the value of such lands 
to be fixed by the entryman and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and in case they cannot 
agree, the entryman is authorized to bring suit 
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against the United States for the condemnation 
of such lands for the uses and purposes set 
forth. The bill further provides for the re- 
peal of the last paragraph in the act approved 
February 15, 1901, which reads as follows, 
“And provided further, That any permission 
given by the Secretary of the Interior under 
the provisions of this Act may be revoked by 
him or his successor in his discretion, and shall 
not to be held to confer any right of easement 
or interest in, to, or over any public land, 
reservation or park.” 

S. 1610, by Mr. Walsh, provides for the leas- 
ing of water-power sites for a period of fifty 
years, and thereafter, until the property is 
taken over and paid for or a new lease is exe- 
cuted unless a shorter period shall be agreed 
upon and provides that the United States shall 
have the right at the expiration of the lease, 
and upon not less than three years notice, to 
take over all the properties constructed, ac- 
quired, or owned by any lessee and valuable 
in connection with its power system. The 
rental to be charged for the land so leased 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be measured by the power developed 
and sold or used by the lessee for any purpose 
other than the operation of the plant. Fifty 
per cent of the proceeds shall be paid to the 
State in Which power is developed, the re- 
maining fifty per cent to be paid into the recla- 
mation fund. Authority is given by the act to 
citizens of the States of Colorado and New 
Mexico to prosecute an action at law or in 
equity against the Secretary of the Interior, to 
determine the right to appropriate and apply 
to beneficial uses the waters of the Rio Grande 
River and its tributaries. 

S. 1816, by Mr. Robinson, provides for the 
enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so as to consist of nine members. 

S. 2017, by Mr. Shafroth, provides for the 
entry of not to exceed two thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty acres of coal bearing land, 
and for the sale thereof by the Secretary of 
the Interior by awarding the same through 
advertising and competitive bidding, reserving 
the right to reject any or all bids which he may 
deem to be unfair. The bill provides that 
within one year after such award, $10,000 
worth of improvements or development work 
shall be made upon any land so awarded, when 
patent therefore may issue. It is further pro- 
vided that in case such property shall become 
the subject of an. unlawful trust, the title 
thereof shall be forfeited to the United States, 
and further that one-half of the moneys re- 
ceived for the lands so entered shall be paid 
to the State in which the lands are situated. 

S. J. Res. 33, by Mr. Walsh, relieves the 
owners of mining claims who have been mus- 
tered into the military or naval service of the 
United States from the performance of assess- 
ment work during the term of such service. 
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J. W. PAUL APPOINTED 
COAL MINING ENGINEER 


The important post of coal mining engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, which was made va- 
cant by the death of L. M. Jones, has been 
filled by the appointment of J. W. Paul to 
that place. Mr. Paul was for many years in 
the service of the Bureau of Mines. As the 
head of the mine safety division of the bu- 
reau’s work he made an enviable reputation, 
and much of the credit for the success of 
this branch of the work is given to him. A 
year ago Mr. Paul left the Bureau of Mines 
to undertake private consulting work. The 
death of Mr. Jones placed the difficult prob- 
lem of finding a proper successor before the 
director of the Bureau of Mines. Realizing 
that Mr. Paul is particularly qualified for this 
work, efforts were begun immediately to in- 
duce him to reenter the bureau’s service. 
These finally were successful, greatly to the 
relief of Director Manning and George S. 
Rice, the chief mining engineer, who antici- 
pated great difficulty in being able to secure 
a proper man to fill this important place. 


GOVERNMENT TAKING NO 
CHANCES ON SULPHUR SUPPLY 


Plans for the defense of the sulphur bear- 
ing region of south Louisiana are being con- 
sidered by the War Department. Since prac- 
tically the entire needs of this government and 
of the allies are supplied by the wells near 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, it is regarded as 
imperative to protect them from any even- 
tuality. The wells are not far from the Gulf 
and are not distant from the Mexican coast. 

It is realized that should the demands for 
ocean tonnage continue to increase, it may be 
impossible to secure imports of pyrite. If 
such a contingency were to arise, it would 
make increased supplies of sulphur necessary. 
At the same time, the Geological Survey is 
looking into the matter of increasing domestic 
production of pyrite. It is believed that the 
supply of sulphur from this source can be 
increased materially. Phillip S. Smith, ad- 
ministration geologist of the Geological Sur- 
vey, is at present in the field looking up the 
possibilities of increasing pyrite production. 


Moved to Portland 


The Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology 
has been moved from Corvallis to Portland. 
Since the Bureau of Mines station at Cor- 
vallis depends on the cooperative work with 
the Oregon bureau it also will be transferred 
to Portland. 


Moderwell Opens St. Louis Office 


C. M. Moderwell and Company, of Chicago, 
has opened an office at 2070 Railway Ex: 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. R. B. Hull- 
horst will be manager. 
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Part of fleet of GMC Trucks operated by Mississippi Sand Co 


Here’s What An Owner Says: 


“Tt has never been our pleasure to deal with people who 
have given greater attention to service and care of their 
product after the goods were sold than the General Motors 
Truck Company, and we feel confident you could not 
possibly make ¢ a mistake in buying a GMC.”’ 


—From a letter written by a GMC user (name 
on request) to a prospective purchaser. 


Equipping with motor trucks involves sufficient 

expenditure to warrant a strict investigation 

£ before you invest—we urge you to investigate — 
GMC Trucks. Write Truck HEADQUARTERS 
for the names of owners in your line of business 

@ who are now operating GMC Trucks. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


W ve — One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
” 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
a 7 Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


American Zinc & Chemical Co., 
Langeloth, Pa. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
— Third Nati Smelting Co., Suite 

ational Bank Building, 
M 


Hegeler Zinc Co. Danville, Ill. 

Irvington Smeltii ng & Refining 
Works, N. J. 

New Jersey Zinc Company, va Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

AGITATORS 

Conklin, H. R., Joplin, Mo. 

Dorr Company, Denver, Colo. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, Truck and 
Electric Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ANEMOMETERS 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

Tor Instrument Co., Rochester, 

ARMATURES 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSAYERS 

Baker & Co., Newark, N. 

Ledoux & Inc. ohn Street, 
New Yo 

BALANCES 

Troemner, Henry, 911 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, Colo. 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 

Ss. & F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, 

nn. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 
Pe 

(Conveyor, Elevator, Trans- 
mission) 

Chas. A. @..h i. Co., (D 1, k) 51 


Ferry York City. 
Goodrich - Akron, Ohio 


Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Belting Co., Tl. 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic 
N. J- (Rubber Belting ‘‘Con- 


dor.”’) 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, III. 

Chas. A. Schieren hg $1 Ferry 
Street, New York City. 
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INDEX 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jach Chicago, Ill. 


BLOWERS 


American Blower Co., Detroit, y. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Blower Co., "Connersville, 


Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 

BITS (Machine—Steel) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Machinery Co., Chicago, 


American Tempering Co., Spring- [ecc' 
field, Il. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., East Alton, 


ae Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BOILERS 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York City 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broad- 
way, New York City 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co.,’ 


Denver, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 
BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffre ite. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. "Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 


City 

Cc. O. "Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 

na, 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, io 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


BRATTICE CLOTH 

Turner, Laurin H. & Co., Mer- 
chants, 160 W. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lettsome & Co., A. . 1521 Lytton 
Building, Chica 

H. Channon Co., hicago, Til. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 
Elec. & Co. 

Westinghouse . & Mfg. Co., East 
Pa. 


Mfg. Co., Columbus, 

rtlett & Snow Mfg. Co., C. O 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Link Belt Cox. Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, ilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 

MACHINERY 

Jeffre Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt res. Chicago, Ill. a 

Briquet Engr. Co., Chi- 
cago 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 


CABLES (Connectors and Guides) 
onto Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

CABLEWAYS 

Broderick & Basco R 

acomber te Co., 

ory Pa. 


sane Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAGES 

Phillips Mine & Mill Suppl 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

pote | Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 

Link Belt Co., Chicago 

i Safety Device Co., Bowerston, 


hio 
Machine 


Herzler & Hennin 

Holmes Bros., Robt., Inc., 
mil. 

CANS (Safety and Gasoline, Oily 
Waste) 

Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CAR DUMPS 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Co., Cleve- 


Lick Chicago, III. 

CAR & CAR WHEELS 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Fairmont Mining achinery Co.. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Co., Cata- 


sauqua, Pa. 
Phillips Mine od Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, 
a Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, 
le 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
vilie, Ohio 

Southern Illinois Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., Murphysboro, III. 
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Y Producing 
Trucks 


For the varied tasks 
of trucks in mining in- 
dustries F-W-D Trucks 
have proved that they are 
dependable and econom- 
ical. They soon pay for them- 
selves and become profit-pro- 
ducers by their extra life, extra 

efficiency, service and 
-economy of upkeep. 


TRUCKS TRUCKS 


ee empioy the principle of four wheel drive—that is—power 

transmitted to the front as well as the rear wheels. This 
equalized power divides the strain between the front and 
rear axles—divides the wear on tires equally—allows an equal 
distribution of load—all of these conditions meaning added 
life, efficiency and dependability. 


Write for catalog and literature explaining why the four wheel 
drive principle as applied in F-W-D Trucks solves the practical, 
everyday problems of mining truck service. 


| FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 


| Department Z Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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CAR LOADERS 


Link Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CHAINS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CHEMISTS 
Ledoux & Co., eg Inc., 99 John 


Longyear Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHLORINATION 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link ., Chicago, Ill. 

Cc & Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman ag. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


fe effrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
rown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
Li Chi Ti. 
elt cago, 
Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow & ‘Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 
Mines Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL MINING MACHINERY 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MACHINERY 
iz Co., Ohio 


Chicago, Ill. 
COMPANY STORES (Coupons) 


— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, 
nd. 
+ Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Feet A Mfg. | Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., Au- 


Link Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Cows Electric Co., Schenectady, 
aw Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Ingersot -Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


w York City ‘ 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
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CORE DRILLING 
E, Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
nn. 
Ameling Co., H. R., 
lo. (core drill contrac- 


Phew COMPANIES 
Susquehanna Coal Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

ew York Cit: Vv 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 

& Mach 
orthmgton Pum inery Corp., 
115 Broadway, ae York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
Growl Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Power & Mining Machinery Co., 
115 Broadway, New York City 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 

Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Il. 
CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., HazletonPa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Fairmont gd Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. 
seer Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 
Lick’ Gon Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, C ‘olumbus, Oo 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


COUPONS 


Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 

nd. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lehigh Car hs & Axle Works, 
Catasauqua, P 

Link-Belt Co., Til. 

Crusher Co., Philadel- 


hia, Pa. 
Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co.,Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Wis. 
Braun. Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

Buchanan Co., Inc., C. G., New York 

Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

Denver Works Co., Den- 
ver, 

Denver Clay Co., Denver, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff" M. & 
Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Power & Mining Machinery Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City 

Smith eering 3195 Locust 
Street, Milwaukee, W 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Bese, Mass. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City. Mo. 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- . 


land, Ohio. 


CRANES 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cle 
land, 

yr Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


treet, umbus, O 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey we. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Stree t, Columbus, Ohio 

Link- Belt Co., Chicago, ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co.. 
Detroit, Mich. 


AND DERRICK FIT- 


The Hayward ce 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. 

Jeffrey Mfg. “gg 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The Hayward Co., New York 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. -» 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

McMyler Interstate Co., New York 


TRACTING 


Hoffman he Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Punxsutawney Drilling Contracting 

Co., Punxsutawney, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Ameling, H. R., Prospecting 

St. Louis, Mo. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DREDGES 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Marion Steam Spare Co., Marion, 


New. ‘York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


; Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange. Chicago, Ill. 

| 
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Largest Illinois Coal Mines 


are using the H. & H. Auto- 
matic Self-Dumping Cages 
equipped with 
Automatic Empty Car Release 


Names furnished on application 


Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
Belleville, Illinois 


The “LITCHFIELD” 
High Grade Hoisting Engines 


For Coal Mines 
Where Rapid Hoisting Is 
Required 
ALSO 
Slope and Endless Rope 
Haulage Engines 


Heavy Duty, Chilled Tread 
or Steel Lined Tipple Sheaves 
Are Our Specialties 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Box No. 87 Litchfield, Ill. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
tated doors are dangerous and in- 
cient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 

succession—every one you can think of. 

The American Mine Door isn’t any one 

of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 

times. 

Doesn’t that make it interesting to you? 

Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 

you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


If you haven’t taken advantage 
of our CAR WHEEL SERVIC 
we both lose. Just stop and con- 
sider a moment—are you open to 
conviction? We propose to furnish 
your Mine Car Wheels on a 
SERVICE paying basis. 

If the wheels fail—it’s our loss— 
if they do the work you may right- 
fully expect—you have paid us only 
about what you would have paid 
for an ordinary wheel without a 
guarantee. Could we make you a 
more liberal offer? 

Give us the diameter of the wheels 
you are using, capacity of car, kind 
of haulage and quantity a 
ordered at one time and we wi 
be pleased to quote you. 


Reasonable prompt delivery. 
Write us TODAY 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 
Murphysboro, Illinois 
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DRILLS, AIR 

ss Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
a. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 


Sullivan Machinery Chicago, 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


DRILLS, CORE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York City 

ag Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

naa Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City 
Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DRILLS, HAMMER 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
4 Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
Co., 11 Broadway, 


ew Yor! 
McKiernan-Terry Drill Co., 230 Broad- 
way, New York : 
Sullivan Machinery Chicago, II. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


DRILLS, PISTON 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


11 Broadway, 


Cochise Machine Co., Los les, Cal. 
Ye Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
11 Broadway, 


Ingersll-Ras -Rand Co., 


Sullivan ~ Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


rk 
Co., 2 Rector Street, N 
ew 
Sulliven , Co., Chicago, 


DRILLS (Hand Operated Coal) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS, ROCK 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Til. 

International High Co., 
Nassau Street, Rew or! 

DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Co., 958 Fourth 


St 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Day Iron Works, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, III. 


Mfg. Co., 958 Fourth 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Westi: Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts th, Pa. 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Materia! Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ELEVATORS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Webster Mfg. Ce: Tiffin, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
comer Mfg. Co., 9. N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ENGINES (Hoist and Haulages) 


Litchfield Found & Machine 
Co., Litchfield, Tl. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


ENGINEERS 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

—_ Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINES, OIL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York. 
National Le ayy Pump & Mach. Co., 
City, Pi 
ordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


HOISTING MACHIN- 


Jefrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfz. Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
a Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
—— Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, 
Robins Gonnusieds Belt Co., New York 


(HOISTING AND HAUL- 


Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Litehfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, TL. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, lowa 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE AND 
DRY POWDER 
Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


EXCAVATING MACHINERY 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New N.Y 

Link- Belt Co. Th. 

EXPLOSIVES 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 
Co., East Alton, 


sia Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 og Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, P: 
Duncan Founder & Machine 
Works, Alton, I 
FEEDERS, ORE 
h Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


ra, Ul 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, 
Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
FILTERS 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
FLOTATION OILS 
Pine Turpentine Co., 160 Perry 
+" New York City 


Pensacola Tar Turpentitie Co., Gull 
Point, Fla. 


FLOTATION, OIL 

Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

FURNACES, ASSAY 

Braun C The, Los Angeles, ¢ Cal. 

Braun-knecht Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

ar > Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 


MECHANICAL 
ROASTI 


Ailin-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Deane & Lert Sintering Co., Inc., 
New York 
General Chemical Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, 
Wedge ore, Furnace Co., 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 
Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 

cisco, 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

Monatch Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fourth 


an 

a 

‘ 

oe Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PONT 


PERMISSIBLE 
Explosives 


FOR USE IN GASEOUS 
ANDDUSTYMINES 


ARE 


“Safety First” 
POWDERS 


N loading MONOBEL or CAR- 
BONITE, the coal miner follows 
“safety first” procedures. He 

loads the cartridges with full con- 
fidence the shot will bring down the 
coal as wanted. With six different 
grades each of MONOBEL or CAR- 
BONITE available, there is a PER- 
MISSIBLE suited to every mining 
condition. A century of powder 
making is the Du Pont Company’s 
assurance to users of MONOBEL 
or CARBONITE that these explo- 
sives are of highest efficiency. 


TRY A FEW SHOTS 
OF 
MONOBEL 
OR 
CARBONITE 


Write for booklet giving further informa- 
tion about Monobel and Carbonite. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
| and Company 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark.. East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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FURNACES, SMELTING 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- Chas. 


town, Pa. 
GEARS 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Falk Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
General The, Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O! 
Westi house Elec. & Mfg. Phe: East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
AND GENERAT- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Electric 68 E. 


& Engine Co., 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GEOLOGISTS 

Associated Geological Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GREASES 


Dixon iy ag Co., Joseph, Jersey 

Keystone Co., Philadel- 

Ohio dade Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

—— Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 


ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCEN 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth* and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 


Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Coy Electric Co., Schenectady, 
a 4 Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
ig Engineering Works Co., Den- 


er, Colo. 
Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 
Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
ew York 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Il. 
Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 
I ersoll-Rand | Co., 11 Broadway, New 
or! 
HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Lidgervood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
mes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
8b 


(Valves, packings, speci- 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
= A. Schieren Co., New York 
ty 


Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ll. Litchfield beld Foundry & Machine Co., 


Litchfie 
HOSE, AIR 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
a = Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Rubber Co., Phila- 

Pa. 

Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, 

HOISTING ROPES 

Macomber & Wh Ro Co. 

HAULING ROPES 

Macomber & Wh Ro Co. 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEYING 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, Colo. 

& Sons, Philadelphia, 


Haller & Brightly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Engineering, Surveying, and As- 
tronomical) 


MATERIAL, ELEC- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 

d, Ch Til. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. "Co., East 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago. 


JIGS 
Mfg. Co., 958 Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Webster Mfg. Cox; The, Tiffin, Ohio 
KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, 
— "Mfg. Co. » Chicago, Ill, 
ilburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md 
Simmons Co., John, 34 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARC AND INCANDES- 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westii Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 


Pa. 
Material 618 W. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 

Leetonia Tool Co., 

Ackroyd & ;Best, Ltd., tsburgh, Pa 

American Safety Lamp Mine supply 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City 

Co., Chicago, Ti. 

Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa 


LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 
Epon Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., 
Chas, A. Schieren 
City, (Duxbak). 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Blectric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg." Fourth 


Mo ardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
A ams is Street, Chicago, 1 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
American pogpenin Co., 30 Church 
Street, N. Y 
Baldwin’ Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
STORAGE BAT- 


Atias & Mfg. So. Cleveland, Ohio 
Edison Storage attery Co., Orange, 


N. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Tronton, ‘Shio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & "Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Whitcomb Co.. Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


LUBRICANTS 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
City, N. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 


LUBRICATORS 
Lubricating Co., Philadel- 


hia, 

Ohio Grease Co., Ohio 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 

Imperial Brass Co.,. 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 

Denver Engineering Works Co., Den- 
ver, 

Hendrie & Bolthef M. & S. Co., 

ver, Colo. 

Power & Mining Machy. Co., 115 
Broadwa 

Traylor ky & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
a Mine Poor Co., Canton, 


MINING 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC International a Co., 99 
Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Lee- Nassau Street, ork. 
tonia, O) MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 
— Storage Battery Co., Orange, PUNCHE 
Goodman atte. Co. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, Ingersoll-Rand Co... roadway, 

N.Y. ew York Cit 
West: 9g — & Mfg. Co., East Jeffrey Mfg. -» 958 N. Fourth 

Pitts Street, Columbus, Ohio 


‘ 
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eee Street, Col s. Ohio 
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‘ Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
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THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 

chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 

heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 


Springfield, Ilinois, U.S. A. 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bidg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


“NEEDED WHEREVER MEN ARE HURT”’ 


Cut shows new shape handle. 


We couldn’t improve the 
stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 
suffering. 


Send for Booklet. 


WILLIAMS’ IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT 


OXY -ACETYLENE PROCESS 


Avoid Shut-downs! 


That tense moment when an important 
machine breaks down—fraught with visions 
of a general shut-down—decreased tonnage— 
lost profits—can generally be overcome by 
having Imperial Equipment on the job. 
With it all broken machinery can be made 
practically as good as new in 
a surprisingly short time. 
Equipment 
welds everything in 
metal—cuts every- 
thing in steel or 
wrought iron. Every 
mine repair shop 
should have this com- 
pact, portable, safe, 
and exceedingly eco- 
nomical apparatus. 

Let us show you how 
Imperial Equipment saves 
wonderfully in time, labor, 
and money—how it pays for 
itself in one or two opera~ 
tions. Write for facts and 
Prices. 

Imperial Brass 
Mis Co 
525 S. Racine Avenue 
Chicago 


How Otolok Stops the “Scraps” 
OTOLOK isa registered letter, a certified check and 
a gilt edge insurance policy all in one. 

It sends the loaded car from the coal face to the 
tipple, through half a dozen hands with the original 
check securely locked in place so it can not possibly 
be tampered with. 
All check squabbles are stopped, the moment 
OTOLOK is fixed in place. It is easy, cheap and 
absolutely fool-and-crook-proof. 
Write us for full information. 

THE MINES OTOLOK CO. 
House Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Electric Co., Chicago, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, I1 }., 
MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


Place and Halsted Street, Chicago Beer, 


om. George D., Co., Rochelle, 


Duncan Foun & Machine 
Works, Alton, Ill. 

MINING MACHINES (Electric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

MINING MACHINERY 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Litchfield Foundry & achine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and 
and Hauling Machinery.) 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 

nd, Ohio. 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
ene Wheel & Mine Car 
., Penn Station, Pa. 


Macomber & Whyte hee Co., 
Electrical "Material Co., 618 W. 
d, Chicago, I 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Duncan Found & Machine 
Works, Alton, Ill. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pa. 

Herzl & Henni Machine 
Belleville, 

MINING MACHINE ROPE 

Macqmber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical "Material | Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago 


MINE SUPPLIES 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINE SIGNALS 
ase Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Imperial Brass Co., 525 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical ‘Material | 618 W. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

MOTORS 

aac Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 


Wis. 

Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis. 

General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

een Lubricating Co., Philadel- 

ja, Pa. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF ] 


American Metal Co., New York ba 
American Smelting & Refining 

120 Broadway, New York _ 
American Lead & Co., 


me 
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Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
inc & Smelting Corp., 42 

New York 

& Refining Co., 

ewar 

Bartlesville Zinc Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 

Sondheimer & Co., 61 Broadway 
New York 

Ducktown Sulphur, Copper & Iron Co., 
Ltd., Isabella, Tenn. 

Ed, Zinc Co., 's Bank Blidg., 

t. Louis, Mo. 

Granby Smelting Co., Suite 

1710, ational Bank Building, 


St. Louis, M Mo.; 165 Broadway, New Wood & Co., 


Grasseli Chemical Co., The, Cleveland, 


Hardy, Charles, 50 Church Street,. 
New York 

Hegeler Zinc Co., The, Danville, Ill. 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Til. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

International pe Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Leavitt & Co., C. W., 30 Church Street, 
New York 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Co., 

Salle, 


Nichols Co: per Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 
3 Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, 


Corporation, New 
ork 

Philipp om 29 Broadway, New York 
Primos Chemical Co., Primos, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 
St. Jose hh Lead Co., 61 Broadway, 


ork 
United Metals Sling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New 
United States ‘Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., 55 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


ORE CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE FEEDERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

PICKING TABLES 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ca, 958 N. Fourth 
Stree Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chi 

Morrow Mfg. “Wellston, Ohio 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

PIPE COVERING 

Highland Chemical Products Co., 

mnelisville, Pa. 

Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York 

PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 
Broadway, N. Y. 

PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 

Byers Co., A. M., 235 Water Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

TRANSMISSION MaA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey oy Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


PULVERIZERS, COAL ANDCOKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lehigh Car Wheel 


& Axle Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S 
New York City 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls Pa. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

B., Osceola, Mills, Pa. 
orthington Pum achinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, Hee York City 

PUMPS, MINE 


> Works, 11 
ew 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 


Denver, ag 
» Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Deming Ohio 
PUMPS, MILL 
Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Fairmont Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. 


orthington Pum achinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S 
New York 

McGowan Co., John H., (ea 
Ohio 

PUMPS, VACUUM 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 
Ingersoll- 11 Broadway, 
ew York C 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
RAILS 
ae Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, 
RAIL BONDS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 

International High Co., 99 
Nassua Street, New York 

ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St’ 


Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mas a 
Electrical J Mat 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 
Aten. Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


Broderick. & Bascom Rope Co., St ° 


> 

gway ynamo ngine 

Ridgway, Pa. 

Hg Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 

ithe 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

: Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 

New York Cit 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia 


In mining operations, everywhere, you will find our brands of Rubber Belting for Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Main Drives, “Mill Drives, etc. 

Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting to use for any 
particular purpose. No charge for this service. A 180-page, illustrated catalog will be 
Please use your business letterhead. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


sent free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA, 629 Market St. 
PITTSBURGH, 211 Wood St. 


CHICAGO, 182 West Lake St. 
NEW YORK, 53 Murray St. 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
Tepresenting the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


COPPER 


“C Q” 
ELECTROLYTIC 


“P.D. Co.” 
CASTING 
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Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. _ 
— & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ROPE, WIRE 


Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, 
Broderick 4 Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


& Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
Electrical Material | St 618 = 


Leschen & 
M 


City 


RUBBER GOODS ilies Air Drills, 


— City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. Channon Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J. 

SCALES 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFORATED 
SHEETING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


arrington & King Perforating Co., 
og orth Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Colum us, Ohio 

Co., Scaeter Co. 

Roberts Ill. 

Webster hio 

Williams Patent Pulverizer 
oe Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


a & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
te 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Colo. 

St d Mfg. Co., Au- 


ra, Ill. 
& Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Duncan Foundry. & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
0. 

Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
wa 

I ersoll-Rand Co., 


New Yor 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


SHOVELS, STEAM 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Keystone Driller Co., "Beaver Falls, Pa, 
—— Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


11 Broadway, 


Thee Shovel Co., Lorain, 


SIGNALS, MINE 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SMELTERS 

American Smelting & Bainieg Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York 
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Illinois Zinc Co., Peru 
International Smelting %o., 42 Broad- 


& Refining 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
a Mine Door Co., Canton, 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
- Cincinnati, Ohio 
STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STRETCHERS 

Williams Improved Stretcher Co., 
Wheeling, W. Vaf 

STORES (company coupons) 

a Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
Bi Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


Man Storage Batt Locomotive 

t. Lo 

Electric Storage Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Kf Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Weringhous ouse & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts 

TELEPHONE 


a Carlson Telephone M 

Co., Rochester, N. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ee AND FROGS, TROL- 
—- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


FROGS AND CROSS- 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 

Chicago, Ill. 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches and 
Throws). 


618 W. 


Electrical Material | Co., 
d, Ch 


TELEPHONES, MINE 
Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 


teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Mfg. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
oches 

Electrical 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Cu, 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


eer Iron Works, Knoxville, 


Ten 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
TRANSFORMERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts! 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 

Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, M 

ise & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Co., 80 South Street, 
New York ey 

trical Material Co., 618 W. 

k d, Coicago, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
“ey Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 
. Va. 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, OVER- 
HEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

lectric Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, P. 

Cod Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Ce, Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 

Electric Railwa uipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 

Ohio —— Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 

Chicago 


TRUCKS 

Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 

Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, W 


is. 
aa Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
ich 


TUBING 


Lettsome & -» A. R., Lytton 
Building, m.” 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse pe. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, P 

VALVES 


Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
WAGON LOADERS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 


WASHERIES, COAL 
Link-Belt Co., Chic: 


Roberts & Schaefer 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohi 


WEIGHT RECORDERS, AUTO- 
MATIC 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 

WELDING 


imperial B Co., 537 S. Dear- 
born St.. li. 


way, 
Irvington Smelting 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
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EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 


for 


HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


Our Automatic Skip Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials to a mini- 
mum. We make the variety of 
Dryers in the world. 


Our Business is to Reduce Your Handling Costs 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & Sey & Co- 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A 
50 Church Street, New York City 


== it is not too heavy to 


Investigate 
This New 
Mining 

Transit 


handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit’ 


“For Mining Engineers" 


is specially designed to meet their every requirement. 

all the distinctive advantages of the 

B. Transit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 

oR, silver, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 

telescope slide, detachable leveling head. 

Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience. 

Guarantee your next instrument investment by 
investigating this new H. & B. now. request 
brings complete details and actual photograph. No 
obligation. 

Write us today for catalog. 


HELLER & BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The American Mining Congress 


The American Mining Congress is a voluntary association supported by 
the dues and fees of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest development 
and use of our mineral resources. 

Third—The stimulation of investment in practical mining operations by 
showing that mining is a legitimate business when intelligently conducted. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried 
on under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal co-operation through research and investigation as 
will furnish the basis for intelligent state legislation, and will solve those 
problems of economical production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to an increase in mineral production. ; 

Sixth—The improvement of the economic conditions underlying the coal 
mining industry. 

If you are interested in this work, now is the time to help; 


do not wait until those who are now carrying the burden have 
become discouraged. 

The appended application blank will show the way. Come in 
and bring the neighbor who should join this movement. Mail 
application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $................ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc ConGREsS JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Anuual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( 15.00 “ 1000) “ “25.00 


_ 
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Reliance Belting Sea Lion Belting 


This brand of leather belt- (Waterproof) 

ing has been the popular Actual service under trying 
choice for general all-round conditions has shown that 
service where no moisture is _ this belting is impervious to 
present. Only center stock water, steam, and moisture. 
cut from selected hides, Unreservedly guaranteed to 
tanned by the reliable oak withstand all dampness and 


bark method, are used. moisture. Same selected 
RELIANCEBELTSarefully stock as is used in our Re- 
guaranteed. liance Brand. 


Rockford, Il. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


These Marks Mean Good Belting 


These three brands of LEATHER BELTING have been 
recognized for over a quarter of a century as superior in 
selection of material, construction and wearing qualities. 
They are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


White Strip Belting 


This belting is reinforced 
with hard raw hide center, 
(an exclusive patented fea- 
ture). It is of great tensile 
strength and is waterproof. 
Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion on hard, troublesome 
drives. Notable for its min- 
imum stretch and maximum 
wearing qualities. Will out- 
last two ordinary belts. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to all users 
of Leather Belting sent on request. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


102 No. Green Street 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 
Best Since 1820” 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 
Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Temple Colliertes — ANTHR A ITE Agents for 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


Lew. BITUMINOUS 


Schuylkill Collieries— Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B’’ Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ““THORNEALE” 
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BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS and SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Supervise weighing and sampling of ore The Brown Palace Hotel 

shipments to smelters 

Main Office, Boston Building Denver, Colo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Leadville, Colo. Pueblo, Colo. Salida, Colo. 

Omaha, Neb. El Paso, Texas Altoona, Kan. 

Branches at all Zinc Smelters in Kansas and Oklahoma 


SULPHURIC ACID, CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


END YOUR SWITCH 
TROUBLES FOREVER 


Clinton Latches and Para-Lock Switch 
Throws solve one of the biggest prob- 
lems the mine superintendent has to con- 
tend with. Once “down” they stay down 
and your cars stay on the track where 
they belong. Bring your tracks and 
switches up to date. 


SENT ON TRIAL ‘Svecify length of latch and 


Have you received our descriptive folder weight of rail. 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL COMPANY, Chicago 


Formerl 
THE W. R. GARTON COMPANY 


A. 


SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
SUPERIOR ANTHRACITE 


General Office 
907 COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices 


PHILADELPHIA . . . 1436 Commercial Trust Bldg. BALTIMORE. . 100 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
rae 203 S. Dearborn Street WILLIAMSPORT, PA. . . . 1,2 &3 Hart Building 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
In the Mining Congress Journal 


IDENTIFY YOU 


4 
2 
Fire-Proof ‘First Class 
COLO. 
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HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 
Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 
We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, i 5 Hamm: 
WATERPROOF 
Duck Brattice Cloth MINE BRATTICE CLOTH 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 
Use only the best wearing MINE BRATTICE CLOTH 
x SINKING SHAFT 
CURTAINS 
SHAFT GUN CEMENT 
CONTRACTORS 
LAMPS, ANEMOMETERS, 
GENERAL MINING 
It costs less in the long run SUPPLIES 
DYNAMITE, POWDER 
Laurin H. Turner & Co. BLASTING SUPPLIES 


160 West Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILL. A. R. LETTSOME & CO. 


1521 Lytton Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 
UNIVERSAL 
BELTING 


DUXBAK 


is the Universal 


Belt for two 
reasons: 


(1) It is the Best Belt for Every Drive, outlasting 
others where no difficulties are encountered and trans- 
mitting maximum power where others fall down 
completely under adverse conditions. 


(2) It is the Most Used Belt in the World. 


Try one of these water-, oil- and weather-proof belts—it pays 


haste 


Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


New York City 37 Ferry Street 
1752 Arapahoe Street Detroit, Mich.............. 72 Congress Street West 
641-643 Atlantic Avenue Opp. So. Sta. Kansas City, Mo..........«. 1324-26 W. 12th Street 
Chi 128 W. Kinzie Street Salt Lake City............... ..115 W. 2nd South 
226 N. Third Street 305 First Avenue South 
337 Second Avenue New Orleans, La.......... . .. 404-406 Canal Street 
Ye, re = 272 Marietta Street The Texas Chas. A. Schieren Co., Inc., 
475 So. Main Street 205 So. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 
18 So. Broadway Oak Leather Tanneries... ...+.....Bristol, Tenn. 


Awarded the Gold Medal of Honor at the San Francisco Exposition 
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Facts to Consider 


When You Are in the Market for 
a Mine Ventilation Fan 


That your interests can be best served by a concern whose 
fans are designed and built for one purpose only—‘‘The 
Ventilation of Mines.” 


That the JEFFREY STEPPED MULTI-BLADED FAN 
requires less power for its operation than any other fan 
heretofore offered. 


That JEFFREY Complete Steel Cased Fans eliminate much 
of the masonry work required for other fan installations, and 
save the purchaser considerable expense, time and trouble 
during the installation. 


That we build the most complete line of Fans for the venti- 
lation of mines made by any manufacturer anywhere. 


That JEFFREY FANS are sold under an absolute guarantee 
as to Workmanship, Material and Duty to be performed. 


We will be glad to furnish you with additional 
information and Engineering Data if you will 
write us fully about your requirements. 


Ask for copy of our latest Mine 
Ventilation Bulletin 183-A. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: NewYork Boston Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
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